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THE TWO HUSBANDS. 





BY HELEN B. THORNTON. 





«‘ We are asked to the Silliman’s, my dear, for ; No more about it! No, Helen never said any 
to-morrow night,’’ said pretty Mrs. Trevor to her } more about it. She never again even hinted that. 
husband. ‘It will be so nice.”’ she wished to go out. But she could not help 

The Trevors had been married but a little while, ; thinking about it sometimes, especially when one 


and hitherto no husband could have been more 3 of her young friends had been to see her, and had 


3 
obliging than Mr. Trevor; his deference, : told her what a nice time they had had at the Mor- 


many little attentions, which had so charmed the 
girl, hal still continued, now that Helen was a 
wife. But at heart Mr. Trevor was one who 
thought only of himself. His lover-like conduct 
had merely been put on: he had long grown tired 
of it; his native character was now to assume its 


tons, or the Grays, or the Varneys, or some other 
of their mutual acquaintances, the night before. 
“‘So sorry that Mr. Trevor is too tired of even- 
ings,’’ they would add, ‘we all miss you so 
much.” For Helen was proud, and had told her 
friends that her husband was quite fagged out at 
night, though she herself had already begun to 
see that he was more indolent than fatigued. 

Let us change the scene. The very night of 
this conversation, there was another one, also be- 
tween two young married people, and also in re- 
ference to the Silliman party. 

‘‘So you have an invitation to the Silliman’s, 
to-morrow night,”’ said Mr. Chanter to his young 
bride, as he received her kiss of welcome. ‘1 
met Silliman himself, who told me it was got up in 
a great hurry, which accounts for the short no- 


real hue. 

‘‘ Let them ask,”’ he said, grufflly, as he took off 
his coat in the hall, for Helen had come to the 
door to meet him. ‘I’m too tired, after a day’s 
hard work, to go out of evenings. We had to do 
it for awhile: among your family and mine, of 
course; but a stop must. be put to it sometime; 
and no time is so good as now. The Silliman’s 
are not relations, or even connexions, only ac- 





quaintances.”’ ; 
Helen’s countenance fell. She still had the } 

innocent delight of a pure, light-hearted girl, in ‘ tice. Now, mind, look your prettiest.” 

going into society, meeting old friends, and hav- «¢But,”’ said the wife, “‘ you are so hard-work- 

ing a few hours of change from the monotony that 3 ed, just now. You come home looking so tired. 

She had counted 3 Don’t you think we'd better give up this party? 


characterizes a woman's life. ; 
; We've been to a good many lately. You want 
i 


on no little pleasure in attending this party, for 
the Silliman’s were noted for the elegance of 


their entertainments, and for the choice people 
say,’’ answered the husband, with another kiss. 


they gathered together. 
Her countenance fell, as we have said, but she «© You’re a dear, good creature to be so thoughtful 
of me. But then, you see, that’s a reason, all the 


was a true wife, and she only said, meekly, 
more, why I should be careful of you in turn. 


‘« Just as you please, my dear.” 
“Well, then, that’s settled,’ replied Mr. { Now I know something of a woman's life. It’s 
frevor, as he put his hat on the rack, too ob- ; the same in-door, humdrum round, day after day, 


tuse to see how much his wife was disappointed, } week after week, month after month. A man, 
and not caring very much, it must be confessed, ; whatever his occupation, finds more or less ex- 
to notice it. ‘‘I did think, once or twice, that citement daily. At the most, even if he’s a book- 
you might object to my purpose of staying at { keeper, which is one of the most confining of all 

its, he has his brisk walk to the counting- 


home after this. But you’re a sensible woman, { pursul 
and no gad-about ; so we’ll say no more about it.”’ { house, or bank, in the fresh air. He meets peo- 
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rest.”’ 
‘‘ Well, puss, there’s some truth in what you 
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COME BACK. 





ple he knows, on the street, and has a chat, and 
hears the news, even if it’s only for a minute 
that he stops. But a woman gets no recreation, 
after she’s married, unless she goes out, now and 
then, to a ‘ tea-fight,’ as you call it, orto a party: 
Why, my dear, if I was to let you stay at home 
forever, as some men let their wives, or make 
them, you’d soon lose those pretty cheeks of 
yours, and by-and-by even your spirits! and at 
last you’d become a dowdy, if not a confirmed 
invalid. Puta plant in a cellar if you want to 
kill it: give it fresh air and sunshine if you would 
have it bloom. Now there’s that fellow, Trevor. 
I felt, to-day, as if I would like to thrash him.” 
«Surely Mr. Trevor has nothing to do with my 
going out !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Chanter, in surprise. 
‘‘ But he has with his wife’s. The Trevors are 
asked also to the Silliman’s. But this lazy fel- 
low of a husband says he don’t intend to let Mrs. 
Trevor go! 
he told me.”’ 
‘*Why, he doesn’t work half as hard as you 


do! I’ve always heard his business was a very 
easy one.”’ 
‘*So it is. He’s richer, too, than I am, and 


can afford to take life differently. But he was 
always selfish and tyrannical, as poor Helen will 
find out to. her cost. Pity she hadn’t found it 
out long ago.’’ 

Alas! she had already begun to find it out, and 
as the years went by she found it out more and 
more. She soon sank into a mere household 
drudge. Her husband did not desert her of even- 
ings, as many husbands do desert their wives; he 
went neither to tavern, nor to club; we will say 
that in his favor; but he betook himself to his 
newspaper and segar, varied with an occasional 
doze. As he hardly exchanged a word with poor 
Helen, she might as well have been a thousand 
miles away. She sat in the same room with him, 
stitching, stitching, till her eyes ached with the 
monotony and weariness of it all. 

In the first year or two of their married life, 
he had continued the subscriptions to the two or 


‘It's time to put a stop to the thing,’ , 





; 





he said, imperiously, forgetting that the maga. 
zine was as much to his wife as his newspaper 
was to him. Often and often poor Helen thought 
that if she could only have a few books, @ good 
novel, a new poem, or a periodical of some kind, 
she could have borne things better. 

Her life was so dry and hard that even the 
least glimpse of the world of imagination would 
have been to her what the cool spring in the 
desert is to the weary, thirsty traveler. But her 
husband said, in his dogmatic way, when, once 
or twice, she ventured to borrow a book, and he 
found her reading, ‘‘Pshaw! A novel again; how 
how can you waste your time with such nonsene; 
a pretty example you aresetting to your daughter?” 

Mrs. Trevor had been pretty, as we have said, 
when she married. But, in less than ten years, 
she was a faded, shrunkea women, whose nerves 
were all awry, and who was fast sinking into a 
confirmed invalid. Before she had been married 
twenty years, before her eldest daughter was a 
grown girl, she quietly slipped away into her 
coffin, and had done with this life forever. Her 
husband put on black, and wore the deepest crape 
on his hat, and went about telling people of his 
inconsolable loss, and then, after a year, married 
again. 

Meantime, what of the other pair? To-day, at 
forty, Mrs. Chanter is as handsome as ever, peo- 
ple say, and, when she goes out with her daugh- 
ter, passes, with strangers, for an elder sister. 
Her mind has not been starved, nor her soul 
dwarfed. ‘A little, judicious amusement is as 
necessary toa woman,”’ her husband always said, 
‘‘as food, or air, or affection.”” On this prin- 
ciple he acted. The result was that his wife 
always kept her spirits, her health, and her good, 
looks, and from being thoroughly happy herself, 
was able to make him all the happier. 

‘‘You may starve a human soul,”’ he often de- 
clared, “just as easily as the body. And some 
do it.”’ 

Perhaps he was thinking of Trevor as he spoke. 
Whether he was, or not, the recording angel was, 


three magazines and newspapers, which had been } and when the accounts come to be made up, in 


her favorites before she left her father’s house. 
But after awhile he had them stopped. ‘ What 
does @ married woman want with love stories ?’’ 


eee 


| 
| 


the great chancery of heaven, there will be little 
doubt as to which of the two husbands will win 
the verdict. 





COME BACK. 


WITHROW. 


BY E. M. 
Tur storm is wild, and the day is drear, 

The clouds are heavy with rain ; 
My heart bows down in the darkness drear, 

And prays for thy coming again. 


Come back to me, dear! Through sunshine and storm, 
I ever am looking for thee; 

Come back, to a heart and a welcome warm, 
Come back, in thy faith, to me. 
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AMONG THE WATER-LILIES 





BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





August 3d.—My feelings are not at all in uni- 
jon with this gay, sea-side retreat. But I come 
here under protest. My friends think it may 
restore my health. My aunt's niece, Lizzie 
Weston, a healthy, strong-limbed country girl 
from Massachusetts, is with me. 

I do not believe that Cape November would do 
any more for me, than Florida did for poor Ponce 
de Leon. It cannot give me back my vanished 
youth—not vanished so much in years as in feel- 
ing. I have buried my dead, and have to go forth 
in a hand-to-hand struggle with an unwilling 
world for daily bread. 

People say it is a good thing for me. But the 
two at home, dear, sufferin.g, Uncle Reuben, and 
patient, faithful Aunt Hannah, who have lost 
their little ali when I lost mine, groan when I 
wend my way to the public school, where I have 
obtained a desirable post as teacher. I hate it, 
but I never tell them how much; and this, and 
all the other things, has worn me down. So, for- 
sooth, I must be fashionable, and come to Cape 
November. 

August 4th.—Here my diary was interrupted hy 
the sudden ingress of my companion, with her 
hands full of water-lilies. 

“«Oh, the beauties! Where did you get them?” 
I cried. 

“Straight through the crooked lane, and right 
round the square,’’ was the provoking answer. 
‘«‘ But who do youthink I met onthe plank-walk ?”’ 

I replied that I neither knew nor cared. 

‘‘ Well, you had better know and care. It was 
Mr. Thanet.” 

«“«Mr. Thanet!’ I cried. 
brought him here?” 

«¢The steamboat, i suspect; but I hope you are 
not going to refuse to be comforted for the fact 
that he is here? It seems to me that no one 
amounts to much at. Cape November without some 
gentleman friend ; so T'll talk to him, if he’s so- 
ciably disposed, and you can play dignity and 
propriety.” 

Mr. Thanet is a person whom I have known 
distantly for some time past; one of those peo- 
ple, in fact, with whom one is always on good 
terms, but with whom one never expects, or cares, 
to be on any better. He got me my place in the 
school, saying, as he announced my good fortune, 


«« What could have 


brought to this; but, believe me, I honor you 
for accommodating yourself so readily to circum- 
stances.” 

Pleasant and commonplace enough; but not 
words to raise one’s pulse, or cause an extra 
heart-beat. 

It is decidedly puzzling to be thrown in with 
such people in this way; and I quite wonder 
how Mr. Thanet will conduct himself toward us 
at Cape November. Indeed, I wonder at his com- 
ing here at all; but then what right have I to do 
this? Perhaps he wonders just as much at my 
coming here; and, certainly, his means justify 
the act considerably more than mine do. 

August 5th.—It is strange, that, in the call Mr. 
Thanet made, this morning, ‘‘ to pay his respects,” 
as he somewhat formally phrased it, he appeared 
like a different man from the one I have seen at 
intervals in the streets of B——. I think he 
must have the Cape November giazing on him. 
He is certainly fine-looking, with an air of sub- 
stance about him that always carries weight with 
it. But, oh, Walter! Walter! if you were living 
and here, the very sand would be transformed 
into the flowery plains of Paradise. This thought 
is like the sad refrain of the ocean, It surges up 
in restful moments, and wails on in dreary mono- 
tone, as though reproaching me for teniporary 
content and forgetfulness. 

I believe that all the words Mr. Thanet and I 
have hitherto exchanged could be written down 
from memory ; and yet when we met facg to face, 
this morning, in this fashionable Sahara, T re- 
turned his warm greeting with as much pleasure 
as though we had been old friends. I am rather 


sake, for, as she says, one does not seem to amount 
to much in a place like this without a gentleman 
attendant; but I am equally glad that he is not 
in the same house with us. Perhaps he and Lizzie 
} may take a fancy io each other—who knows? It 
would be a good thing for them both, I think. I 
wonder if there is any predisposition to match- 
making in my nature? 

August 7th.—Mr. Thanet’s visit to us has re- 
sulted in unwonted civility from Ancilla Clem- 
ming. She really seems to be aware now that I 
am here, and that I have a young lady friend 
with me. 





“I regret, Miss Cardour, that you have been 


‘‘Why, where have you kept yourself all this 
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glad, on the whole, that he is here, for Lizzie’s, 
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time?” she asked, as she watched our visitor’s 
departure from the piazza. ‘I have scarcely 
seen anything of you!” 

‘‘You must have shut your eyes on purpose not 
to see us, then,” retorted Lizzie, tomy great amuse- 
ment, ‘for we have been directly under them.”’ 

Cilly almost blushed; but she is not easily 
abashed, and she was soon walking up and down 
the veranda with us with an appearance of great 
friendship. She really is very pretty ; and, poor 
thing, how could we expect her to be much better 
with such surroundings as hers? No mother; a 
father whose whole soul is wrapped up in spiders, 
and beetles’ wings, and magnifying glasses, under 
the name of science; an older sister, who, by 
virtue of a crooked nose and hare-lip, plays the 
part of beast to Cilly's beauty, and dogs her 
sister's footsteps with untiring devotion. 

Clara’s sharp, restless eyes are ever on the look- 
out for probable beaux, and possible lovers; and 
the strangest part of it is, that they all seem to 
think no one sees this. Truly there are a great 
many human ostriches in the world. I really 
believe that Mr. Thanet has already been marked 
in this way; if so, I wish them joy of the under- 
taking. He strikes me as the height of the im- 
practicable. 

August 10th.—Last night Lizzie and I went for 
a walk on ihe beach. The harvest moon was just 
rising, slow, majestic, and superb—a spectacle 
that can be seen but a few short nights in the 
whole year; and as it gradually gained the zenith, 
the track of light that fell like a shimmery veil 
over the dark waste of waters, shifted and glim- 
mered with a tender radiance that glorified all it 
touched. It lingered, and rippled, and played, 
with the dull, leaden waves, until they seemed to 
laugh in glee, and the whole ocean was alive with 
beauty. 

Directly, Mr. Thanet joined us, and we stood 
gazing over the very edge, deaf to the noise and 
- laughter about us, the passing and re-passing 
crowd of idle promenaders. After awhile, Mr. 
Thanet said, softly, 

«*T wish you could see it, as I have seen it, on 
the shore of Brittany—the mad, wild dash of the 
waves against the rugged cliffs, then moaning 
and wailing like a lost soul—the dreary, melan- 
choly nature of the land scenery, desolation itself, 
with, perhaps, a solitary Druidical obelisk in the 
distance, crowned with the symbol of the Chris- 
tian faith, planted there, like the religion of 
Christ, on the very monuments of pagan super- 
stition. I feel almost guilty, though, in uttering 
any words here. Miss Cardour, how do you ac- 


count for the mysterious spell that comes over us 


in @ scene like this?”’ 





“It is God,” I whispered. 

His hat was reverently lifted. 

“You are right. It is the feeling of Jacob at 
Bethel; but very few of this multitude seem to 
share it with us. Hark to those peals of laugh. 
ter! How they grate upon the ear!” 

Just then, Ancilla Clemming floated by, heralded 
by a peal of merry laughter. She laughed very 
prettily. Some one had compared it to a silver 
chime of bells; and she indulged in it on the 
slightest provocation, very often on none at all, 
Her slight, rounded figure had a willowy grace 
about it, and the fashionable bend, as she leaned 
carelessly on the arm of the gentleman to whom 
she was talking; and the face, in which white 
and pink were charmingly mingled, was set off to 
great advantage by the black-lace veil, worn 
Spanish fashion. Her eyes were of the kind that, 
like some noses, have a natural upward tendency; 
and she was now bringing a regular St. Cecilia 
roll to bear upon her companion, whose face had 
about as much expression as a potato. 

When Ancilla had floated by, she floated back 
again. She had seen Mr. Thanet; and, seeing 
him, she, of course, saw us. 

‘“‘T have been hunting you everywhere, Stella,” 
she began, addressing me. ‘You are a regular 
Will-o’-wisp !”” 

‘“What a comparison!” exclaimed Lizzie. 
‘«Will-o’-wisps always lead people where they 
don’t want to go, and I am sure you can’t say 
that of her. But what is your object in hunting 
us?” 

We here all came to a stand-still, and seeing 
that it was inevitably to be, and rather pitying 
the girl on account of Lizzie’s abrupt question, I 
introduced Mr. Thanet. The gentleman glanced 
admiringly at the pretty face so near his own, 
and bowed and smiled in the most satisfactory 
manner. 

“Well!” I sighed, ‘‘not much hope for Lizzie 
now, I am afraid. The best of men are so taken 
with beauty, and being made much of.” 

Mr. Thanet looked as composed as ever; and, 
after a civil pause, the two parties went their 
separate ways. Cilly, and her attendant knight, 
who was a wooden kind of man, frequently passed 
us. Weremained gazing out over the sea, in- 
stead of mingling with the crowd. But such 
smiles and glances were showered upon us, or, 
rather, upon Mr. Thanet, while the lovely face 
glowed and sparkled in the moonlight, that it 
seemed wonderful any mortal man could resist it 
all. 


August 15th.—Ancilla Clemming is leading Mr. 
Thanet about in chains, ordering him here and 
there, hanging on his arm, and making such 
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public approbation of him, that people generally 
smile, and look upon it.as a settled thing. 

Sister Clara helps matters along to the best of 
her ability; and papa Clemming seems to feel a 
thrill of joy, in the midst of his bugs and spiders, 
at the prospect of being relieved of his most ex- 
pensive encumbrance 

August 20th.—Yesterday we made up a party 
to go after water-lilies, on a pond a mile or two 
inland. We drove to the lake, I, Lizzie, and 
Ancilla Clemming, with Mr. Thanet, who was to 
be oarsman; and Cilly, who appreciated such } 
chances to the utmost, made herself as lovely as 
possible. 

‘¢How shall we sit?’ she said, as we were 
about getting into the boat, turning her eyes, full 
of coquettishness, on Mr. Thanet. ‘‘I am such 
a coward, you know, that I must be in the very 
middle of the boat.” 

I hastened to reply before Mr. Thanet could 
get a chance. 

“Oh! let Lizzie and you sitin the stern. I will } ; 
goto the bow. I suppose one of us must sit in the } 
bow to ‘trim boat,’ as you call it, Mr. Thanet?” ; 

“Well, not exactly ; but I would rather one of } ; 
you did sit there; 
down by the siern in that case.”’ 
though he said this very politely, I did not think 
he seemed pleased with the arrangement. 

Ancilla was evidently bent on captivation. She 
trailed a white hand through the limpid water, 
and forced Mr. Thanet to admire its unnatural 
whiteness. She took an oar from his strong grasp, 


rocked the boat till we all thought she would 
upset it. At length we reached the water-lilies, 
which thickly covered the bed of a little cove, 
with beautiful trees shading it, so that one might 
think one was a hundred miles from the sea. The 
great round leaves and white cups, were there in 
all their wealth of beauty ; and we made frantic 
pulls at the long, tough stalks, while Mr, Thanet 
rested on his oars. 

Directly a couple of swans were seen approach- 


ing, and one came so close that Cilly began to feed } 


it, breaking off bits of cake which we had brought 
for luncheon. I could not help expressing my 
surprise to see the stately, graceful creatures, in 
such an out-of-the way place. 

“‘They were put here,” said Cilly, ‘‘ by Sena- 
tor Smith; this is really a private lake in his 
grounds; you know he owns all the land about, 
and has that beautiful place on the hill yonder ; 
but, oh! you nasty, wicked thing!” she cried, 
suddenly, with a little shriek, apostrophizing the 
swan, ‘‘See, he has jerked away my embroidered 
handkerchief!” 








; 
and caught a crab with the first stroke ; and then thought more of his life than of me—well! 


It was as she said. The swan thinking, per- 
haps, the delicate fabric might be eatable, had 
suddenly snatched at it; and then finding it un- 
palatable, had as suddenly dropped it, and it 
floated away. 

“Oh, catch it, quick!” she cried, and Mr. 
Thanet leaning out well from the boat, thrust 
forth an oar to its rescue. 

The swan flapped its wings, frightened, and 
swam rapidly away. 

**T have it,” said Mr. Thanet: but the water, 
disturbed by the bird, swept it, as he spoke, just 


} out of his reach, while the motion of the oar 


turned the boat partly around. 

““See!’”’ I cried. ‘I can reach it from the 
bow,” and I leaned forward. 

But it was only to lose my balance, in my ex- 
citement, and go downward among the water- 
lilies. ‘ The water was deeper than it appeared— 
that limpid, clearness is so deceitful. But while 
the girls shrieked with terror, Arthur Thanet 
; plunged to the rescue. 

I rose to the surface, and wildly flinging out 
my arms, seized my deliverer, unconsciously, 
around the neck, in that close grasp which is fatal 


the boat won’t be so much } even to the best swimmer, though I was not aware 
But, somehow, 


of its danger. 

«Let go!” he cried, sternly. 
to me!” 

I gave him one glance of mingled surprise and 
pain, and, taking him at his word, sank heavily 
to the bottom. I knew then I was to die. I 
knew, too, that I did not care how soon. If he 


“Do not cling 


But a firm grasp soon drew me to the surface, 
and, with a powerful effort, Mr. Thanet got him- 
self and his burden into the boat. 

In silence, he rowed among the reeds and 
rushes, until the boat grated on the sand; and 
then the inmates of a little farm-house hard by 
were astonished by the apparition of a very wet 
gentleman carrying an equally wet young lady, 
and followed by two more damsels with trembling 
limbs, and white, terrified faces. People at farm- 
houses expect strange antics from city people, 
but this really looked serious. 

I had not yet opened my eyes. I was still un- 
conscious. A motherly woman, in a sun-bonnet, 
took me in hand, and having had me deposited 
on @ clean, patch-work-covered bed, she and 
Lizzie got off my wet clothes, and chafed my be- 
numbed limbs, until signs of returning life 
crowned their efforts. 

I had a dim consciousness that a whole dram- 
shop, and all the decoctions of ‘‘yarb-tea’’ that 
; ever were made, had been poured down my throat, 
} and that it therefore behooved me to show some 
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degree of animation; -but I fell.back on the bed, 
after trying to rise, in such a limp condition, that 
I was ordered to remain. where I was. j 

Mr. Thanet’s wet glothes,were exchanged for a 
suit of the farmers; and in this strange, guise, he 
accompanied Miss, Clemming back to their start- 
ing point, while Lizzie mounted guard over me, 
and the mistress of the farm-house accepted her 
fresh cares in the most,amiable manner. 

August 27th.—Lizzie and I have spent.a week 
in this quaint, home-like place; and were it not 
for the dear aunt and uncle,.I should be almost 
willing, to spend my life here. But I shall not 
go back to Cape November ; my next move will be, 
to the city. 

I wish that Mr. Thanet would go away some- 
where. I do not wish to see him again just now. 
1 cannot feel grateful for his saving. my life, as 
Lizzie insists that he did; far he wishes me to 
forget Walter, and look upon him in the same 
light. But he has been kind, most kind, and I 
am horribly ungrateful. 

I believe that, when he.spoke to me, I put out 
both hands, as though to, ward him off; what he 
said seemed like sacrilege. 

“Tam sorry,” he added, somewhat bitterly. 
‘*Tt was the inadvertance of a moment, thus-un- 
doing the restraint of a year. But do not answer 
me now, Stella—do not, I beg of you. 
wait for years, if necessary.” 

To Lizzie, who grew jubilant, over what, she 
seemed to divine by instinct, I said, ‘‘ Iso wanted 
him to fancy you.” 

‘¢ Bless you, child!” she replied, with a giggle, 
“Tve been engaged these two years. Amson 
Coit, a boy with whom I used to romp and quar- 
rel, when I was no bigger than a grasshopper. 


I will’ 





He hasn’t a dollar to his name, and has gone 
West to make his fortune.”’ 

I smiled a little, as I thought of the unpromis. 
ing materials with which I had attempted mateh- 
making ; but the smile changed to a sigh, when] 
remembered the occurrence. of the morning, 

“Any way,” said Lizzie, viciously, “ there is 
some comfort in knowing that Cilly 7 
can’t appropriate Mr. Thanet.’’ 

August 30th.—Poor I! poor Stella! poor, is 
ceived girl! 

«I can scarcely ask you the question, uid yet 
Ixmust satisfy myself,” I said to Mr. Thanet, last 
night. “You—you knew Walter? Is this really 
true that I have overheard lately—that he ‘no 
longer cared forme? That he——’’ 

I broke down utterly, and, for answer, he took 
me in«his arms, and laid my head against his 
shoulder. I could not repulse him. My old de 
lusion was‘over. He was now the only friend | 
had. 

September 10th.—I scarcely know ‘if I be 1 3 
I have given up my schocl-duties, and I wears 
knot of Blué ribbon at my throat and in my hair, 
It is Arthur’s | favorite color, for me, he says. 
The dear old people seem so happy at the change; 


and Aunt Hannah. is never tired of repeatingio, 


me how Arthar told his love to her first,and 
aéked so wistfully if she could give him any et 
couragement ? 

‘*Not now,” replied that sage dame. ‘It 
would be dangerous to speak just yet; but wait 
awhile. Time works wonders.” 

He waited faithfully and patiently; and I fd 
that what. is left to me, after the storm and ship- 


wieck, is more precious than all the freight ing 


went down. Bent ‘ 
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SPRING HAS COME. 





BY LUTHER G. BRIGG. 





Now Spring proclaims the skies her own! 
A vernal robe o’er earth is thrown; 
The sun, all beaming, smiles o’erhead, 

4, And brooks rejoice that Winter’s fled ; 
The violets, on forest edges, 
Salute the hawthorn in the hedges ; 
And faithful swallows, on fleet wing, 


The Easter daisies nod their heads; 

The bees emerge from waxen beds; 
Blue-birds, and cuckoos, on sweet gales, 
With choral songs awake the vales ; 

The tortoise thaws, and butterflies 

Air their fine wings ‘neath April skies . 
The reign of Winter has’ gone by— 





Spring dons her rich embroidery ! 


Now maidens pluck wild pasture roses; 
Now children gather iside posies ; 

The sparrow, robin, finch, and wren, 
With warblings fill each lane and glen; 
The murniuring streams, like fairy bells, 
Dance tinkling through the wooded dells; 
And blithesome insects and glad beasts 
Keep not the Lenten fasts, but feasts! 


Oh, breath of Spring, from o’er the lea, 
Thou bringest newer life to me! 

Thou whispereth low, sweet tales of Lliss, 
And soft as fragrant is thy kiss! 

We welcome thee, bright floral queen |. 
Rich thy attire, and glad thy mien! 
Bright messenger from courts above— 
The home of Spring and deathless love! 
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BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 





A pricut winter's day was shining over New 
Ygrk. The air was cold, sparkling, and exhili- 
rating. ‘The sky was of that intense blue seen 
only in America and Italy.. There was scarcely 
a breath of wind, and the leafless branches of the 
trees on the side-walks and the Battery stood 
up motionless, ice-inerusted, and. glittering with 
diamonds under the noonday sun. 

/ The great steamship St. Laurent, eastward 
bound, and to sail in a few hours for Europe, lay 
‘at her wharf, with the steam already whizzing 
from her waste-pipes, and her screw now and 
then revolving with a single, sullen throb, that 

- sent the waters whirling and churning into snowy 
foam far astern. 

A well-preserved gentleman, of middle age, 
perhaps thirty-eight, and decidedly handsome, 
stood on her deck, with hands plunged into the 
pockets of his overcoat, and a segar between his 
lips, surveying the busy scene. Business of im- 
portance, connected with the firm of which his 
deceased father had long been a member, and in 


whose transactions he was still much interested, : 


‘called Julian Fenton abroad ; but he yielded to 
‘the necessity of a winter voyage with anything 


» but a good grace. 


“Nobody on board to talk to,”’ he said to him- 
self, discontentedly. ‘‘Not a New Yorker that 
‘js anybody, to be seen. A Mexican family, and 
a Spanish ditto, both smelling very much of 
oil and garlic; Madame Coupebourse, the fash- 
jonable dressmaker; and half a dozen men that 
Inever heard of before—it is enough to make 
one swear! And I have been obliged to give up 
so much to take this trip. There is the Hearis- 

_ ton’s grand dinner, and the Claypoole’s ball, and 
f iss Delancey’s German—Kate Delancey. Ah!” 
Seemingly this last was a pleasant remem- 
brance, for he lapsed into a fit of smiling medi- 
tation, pulling his mustache abstractedly as he 
did so. Meanwhile the bustle on the wharf and 
at the gang-plank increased. Porters were hur- 
“tying on board with trunks and parcels, and the 
friends of the departing travelers were saying 
good-by ; and hastening on shore ; the newspaper 
and magazine vendors were making « last effort 
to dispose of their wares; and orange-women 
were offering, in a frenzied way, unlimited fruit 


for nominal sums. 
In the midst of all this, an elegant private car- 


riage, with the inevitable steamer-chair and ro!l 
of rugs that mark a practiced voyager, drove 
hurriedly up to. the foot of the plank. 

“« Ah! this looks promising,”’ ejaculated Julian 
Fenton, going to the side of the vessel, and fling- 
ing away his segar in his suddenly-aroused in- 
terest. 

Only two persons descended from the carriage, 
one, a tall and stylish-looking man, and the other 
a lady. The features of the latter could not be 
seen, as a heavy veil of thickly-worked black 
lace was drawn closely over her face. But her 
slender, elastic figure, in its close-fitting, fur- 
bordered Polonaise, was a model of grace and 
symmetry, and the foot and ancle which she dis- 
played, in mounting the gang-plank, were so 
perfect that Fenton uttered another ejaculation, 
this time one of surprisé and admiration. 

Mr. Fenton lost no time in following this 
dainty vision to the cabin, where he found her 
surrounded by friends, who were uttering their 
last messages and adieux in a chorus of confused 
Fand eager voices. She had meanwhile thrown 
back her veil, and revealed a very lovely face, 
with large, soft, gray eyes, though the latter were 
now somewhat disfigured and swollen with weep- 
ing. It was a refined, high-bred, intellectual 
looking face, with delicately-cut and mobile fea- 
tures, a face that at first impressed Julian Fenton 
with the idea that he had seen it somewhere or 
other before, but which, on more prolonged ex- 
amination, he decided to be wholly unknown to 
him. 

At this moment, the gentleman who had ac- 
companied the fair traveler on board, looked 
round, caught sight of Mr. Fenton, and, after a 
whispered colloquy of some moments with his 
companion, disengaged himself from the group, 
and came toward Julian, who was leaning against 
the doorway. 

«« Mr. Fenton, I believe?” he said, raising his 
hat as he spoke. 

“That is my name, sir. 

‘< Allow me to introduce myself. I am James 
Castlemaine, of Castlemaine & Co., Bankers.” 

‘Ah! ‘yes, I know,” said Julian Fenton, 
blandly, offering his hand. 

“This lady, the widow of my late brother, 
is about to proceed to Paris,’’ continued tho 


” 





other, bowing again, ‘“‘and she is without an 
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escort. May I trouble you to look after her a 
little on the voyage? She has no friends on 
board; but her aunt is to meet her at Brest, so 
that your charge — not be a very long nor a 
very onerous one.’ 

“The latter it could not be,” thought Julian 
Fenton, as he was taken up to be presented to 
Mrs. Castlemaine. j 

There was something in her style of beauty, at 
once matured, refined, and intellectual, that suited 
his fastidious tastes, and he began. to think that 
his voyage would not be such a bad, thing after 
all. The lady gave him a speaking glance, from 
her dark-fringed, ‘lustrous eyes,.and laid in, his 
palm an exquisitely-gloved hand, that in delicacy 
and symmetry matched: the perfect foot he had 
before noticed. 

Just at that moment, the last bell pamadeds the 
last adieux and, embraces were hurriedly given 
and returned; those shoreward-bound retired ; 
while the steamer passengers rushed on deck to 
take a last look at their friends, and at the sunny 
shores of their native land. 

It is always a.solemn moment, no matter for 
how brief atime the outward-bound traveler .is 
going, when the great cables ihat hold the steam- 
ship to the wharf are cast off, and thus the last 


severed, ‘Then the mighty vessel. trembles from 


ee 

large eyes sparkled like twin diamonds, as the 
smiles chased each other across her lips, and yo. 
vealed the deep. dimple in either oval cheek. 
That bright, animated countenance was still a pep. 
plexity to Mr. Fenton, so confident did he feel a 
times that he had seen it somewhere else, and 
yet he was fully. persuaded that he had. never 
before met with so charming. @ woman, and ge 
so entirely to his tastes. - Above all ‘things, he 
adored style and piquancy ina woman, and Mrs, 
Castlemaine, to use.a much-abused word, was 
‘stylish,’ from the dark braids crowning her 
shapely head, down.to the tips: of her. dainty 
French kid bottines. Then, too, every line about 
her breathed of grace and elegance. . The’ tall, 
shapely form ; theslender, white hands; thelong, 
tapering fot ; the dainty head, so perfectly poised 
on, the graceful throat and sloping shoulders, » 

The breakfast was. succeeded, by, a, promenade 
on the deck, where the skies; and the waves;and 
the sea-gulls were all discussed ; and. that all-ab- 
sorbing question at sea, the probabilities of fair 
.yvinds and favorable weather, or themeverse, was 
duly debated; and at the close of it the two pro- 
menaders had reached a degree of intimacy, which 
a month’s acquaintanceship on’ land, under oni 
nary circumstances, could scarcely, have. occa 


rought up, and the lady was ensconced in jt,,so 


visible link that unites the traveler with home ohne Then Mrs. Castlemaine’s sea-chair was 


stem to stern with the strong:throb of the engines, 
the screw dashes the water into foam, the ship 
glides onward, the shore recedes, and the: voyage 
is fairly begun. 

Mrs. Castlemaine did not. come to peas that 
day. The emotion of parting, and, possibly, the 
first heavy swell of the ocean, having induced her 
to remain quietly in her state-room.. But, as the 
next day was mild and pleasant, she made her 
appearance at breakfast in a dark-gray traveling- 
dress, trimmed with fur, with a coquettish ‘little. 
hood to. match, both,of which were ‘exceedingly 
becoming, the long, tight Polonaise of the; former 
showing off to advantage her, lithe, elegant, and 
graceful form, while her beautiful eyes sparkled 
like stars under the shadow of the latter. 

‘<I am glad to see you able to come to the table, 
Mrs. Castlemaine,” said Julian Fenton, assisting 
her to place herself eomfortably.on the long nar- 
row sofa. ‘Now what, shall I order for. your 
breakfast?”’ 

While her meal was being prepared; Mrs. 
Castlemaine chatted with Julian, or talked to the 
captain in the purest of French, and with the 
most. perfect Parisian accent. _How lovely she 
looked! Her face was one of those mobile, vary- 
ing, expressive ones, which appear best underthe 
influence of conversation or excitement, and her 


wrapped, and lapped, and cozily happed,” in 
furs, and shawls, and carriage-rugs,, that. she 
looked like a very poetical version. ofan Esqui- 
maux belle, Mr. Fenton placed. himself on a 
bench beside her, and a merry conversation about 
New York and Paris, and society in these two 
cities, ensued, in the course of. which ;they dis- 
covered that they possessed so many. friends in 
common, and found so many topics of mutual in- 
terest to talk over, that,the Junch-hour came,and 
passed unheeded, and it was not till the gather 
ing shadows, as well as their, sea-sharpened ap- 
petites, told of the approach.of dinner-time, that 
they separated, only to meet; again, atrtable, amd 
to be more pleased with gach .other than even in 
the morning. 

The first day proved to be but.a, sample of the 
rest. The weather was as mild as midsummer. 
Mrs. Castlemaine appeared;daily at. dinner and 
on deck in. the most bewitching of traveling ¢os- 
tumes. But Mr, Fenton was not permitted tomo- 


nopolize her society, accredited escort though he 
was. The Spanish gentleman, Senor Travera, 
succumbed at once to the power of her charms; 
and there was a Frenchman on board, the Baron 
de Kerrasec, the head of an old Breton and Legi- 
timist family, who lost no timein trying to get up 
what his countrymen call une flirtation Americaine. 
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Mrs. Castlemaine, as she told Mr. Fenton, had 
passed nearly all her married life abroad with 
her husband, who was a confirmed inyalid, and 
she spoke both French and Spanish with perfect 
fuency, 80 that she was enabdled,.to reply with 
ese to the compliments and conversation of her 
two foreign admirers. Nor were they the only 
ones. she had on board; for there was also a 
young Bostonian going abroad as Secretary of 

ion to one of the smaller European courts ; 
and an elderly Californian, by the name of West- 
land, who was reputed among the passengers, to 
be of fabulous wealth; to say nothing of Mr. 
Iongford,, a Philadelphia gentleman, with 
mighty pedigree and a, very minute purse; and 
ill these fluttered about the fair widow like 
noths about a candle, It was a marvel to see 
how perfectly she managed to, reiain these ad- 
girers in a good humor with each other, as well 
with her bewitching self. She was as adroit 
inher way as is the juggler who contrives to keep 
a half-dozen, balls in motion in the -air at one 
time, without eyer letting them strike against 
tach other, or permitting one of them to fall to 
the ground. But if any amongst them could lay 
daim toa shadow of preference, that shade was 
certainly accorded to Julian Fenton. , It. was on 
his arm that she Jeaned when ascending or de- 
sending the slippery stair-case that led from the 
bulwarks tothe upper-deck; he was her next-. 
door neighbor at meals ; and if her. delicate hand 
lingered a thought longer in the clasp of any.one, 
it was in, his; or if the dark-fringed, almond- 
thaped eyes sent sweet, speechless messages, more 
frequently in ene direction than in another, it, 
was always to Julian Fenton that these maths of 


fe were accorded, 
"ina How fared it with him under — 
many bewildering and intoxicating, influences? 
The good. ship St, Laurent had not, half accom- 
plished her yoyage, before Mr. Fenton caught 
himself in, the act: of seriously weighing all: the 
pros and cons of matrimony. Notwithstanding 
hig state of sworn eelibaoy he-was-still compara- 
liyely.a, young man, and his knowledge of the 
state of the late John Castlemaine’s fortune en- 
abled him to consider the matter from a purely 
prudential point of: view. He tried hard;to per-, 
wade himself that, such -was the. only light, in 
which he contemplated the chances of his marrying 
Mrs. Castlemaine, but it would not do; man of 
the world though he was, and thoroughly imbued 
with the world’s wisdom, he was, forced to con- 
fess that he was blindly, madly, absurdly in love ; 
a wildly infatuated, in fact, as ever was-a newly- 
graduated school-girl with a West Point cadet! 


against the influence of the enchantress during 
these lonely night-watches, when he tossed sleep- 
less on his uncomfortable, couch, and: sighed for 
the morning hour that would bring him to her 
side again. But it was of no use, The bird was 
firmly limed, and its every struggle only entan- 
gled its wings the more securely. 

One beautiful moonlight evening, a, party was 
grouped together on the deck, consisting of Mrs, 
Castlemaine, Mr, Langford, M, de Kerrasec, and, 
of course, Mr. Fenton. . The latter, by this time, 
had grown careless of appearances, and suffered 
his adoration to become visible to the most casual 
of lookers-on. The conversation had turned .on 
Christian names. M. de Kerrasec had modestly 
confessed to the possession of some six or eight, - 
beginning with Louis, and ending with, Amedée. 
Mr. Fenton had. been joked a little about Julian 
the Apostate, and Mr, Langford. had proclaimed 
himself the owner of the very pretty cognomen 
' of Francis., 

“It is strange,” ole or Mr, Langford, 
‘‘ how much fashion has to.do with names, Look 
at the Nancys, the Bettys; and ihe Pollys of the 
last century !’’,.; 

“* Lady Betty Modish, for sain ”* remarked 
Mrs. Castlemaine, ** thangh mer #3. only the heroine 
of a wicked comedy,” ' 

‘“¢ After/all,”’, said ,.Mr. ee oun homely 
names were better, in their way, than the affected 
and sentimental ones now in vogue—Ada, Eva, 
Maud; Ellie, Rosie.’’ 

JH Take .care,. Mr.. Fenton,” exciaimed Mrs. 
Castlemaine, holding up her finger, with a play- 
ful gesture, “you,are growing personal,” 

“In what, way ?”’ 

“* My, name. is Rosa, at your service.” 

«« | beg ten thousand pardons ; Rosa is a charm- 
ing name... I, take back my speech.” 

«Jt is mot. a common name,” remarked Mr. 
Langford. 5 

‘‘No,”’ said Julian, ‘‘I do not think I ever met 
with it before.’ 

«¢« Think a moment, Mr. Fenton. Did you never 
know a lady, named Rosa, before?” 

Mrs. Castlemaine spoke laughingly, and yet 
there.was a shade of earnestness in her tone. 

«« Never,’’ answered Julian, after a momentary 
pause for reflection...‘ am quite certain of 
that,’’ 

“Indeed? Then I am fortunate in being the 
first. and ‘only Rosa of your acquaintance.” 

The conversation here took another turn, and 
the little discussion was soon seemingly forgotten 

by.all present... - 

The day before the steamer arrived at Brest, 





How he cursed his own folly, and struggled 


Julian Fenton resolved to put his fate to! the 
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touch. “Not that lie had much fear as to the re- 
’ sult; he had self-conceit enough to keep him 
from dreading a refusal. Yet it was with an un- 


wonted emotion that he hazarded his avowal. 


He was on deck alone with Mrs. Castlemaihe. 
Above them, in a cloudless sky of dark, diamond- 
studded azure, shone the full moon, radiant with 
Around them 
was the wide, lone waste of waters—the solemn 
silence of the ocean and the night, only broken 
by the distant sounds of the giant engine that 
propelled the good’ ship on her way. The influ- 
etice of the hour, and of the first true, pure pas- 
sion that had ever filled his breast, lent his 


the cold, silvery lustre of winter. 


words a new and thrilling’ eloquence. 


Nor was this eloquence seemingly unfelt by his 
The fair face looked pale in the cold 
moonlight, and the shining’ eyes were softened 
and shadowed, as if by some new, yet strong’ 


hearer. 


emotion. 


‘¢You love me, Mr. Fenton? Can I ‘trust’ you 


—can I believe your words ?”’ 
“You may—you can. 
loved ‘human being on earth before. Will you 
not answer me? Mrs. Castemaine!' Rosa, may 
‘T hope?” 

She drew her slender hand from the clasp that 
would fain have held it prisoner. 

“Not yet. I cannot answer yet. 
be patient—you must wait.” 

“Wait! And for how long? Can you not 
comprehend the misery of such suspense ?”’ 

She turned her face toward him, with slight, 
but foréed laugh. 

“Is it the accomplished flirt, Julian’ Fenton, 
who speaks? I cannot realize the fact. Patience 
yet for a week ortwo. I will write'to you when 
TI reach Paris. You must give me tithe to medi- 
tate over my answer, for remember that: I am no 
impulsive girl to reply'yea or nay in a breath.” 

“ But——”’ 

‘Nay; it must bé as I say,” she interrupted, 
holding up her hand to stop his expostulations. 
“And not another word of lové iiust you ‘speak, 
while we are on board this ship. I do not want 
the busy tongties of our fellow-passengers to be 
set wagging about our affairs any more than can 
be helped.’’ 

‘« These are hard conditions; Mrs. Castlemaine.” 

“Shall I say No, at once, then?’’ she asked, 
playfully, rising, as’she spoke, and looking be- 
witchingly lovely in the soft moonlight. “ Choosé; 
Mr. Fenton, and I will ‘abide by your choice, 
whichever it may be.’’ 

“Then my motto shall be, ‘ Wait’ ‘atid Hope!’ 
But you are a stern tyrant !”’ 

‘* Like most female sovereigns, I beliéve,”’ she 


You must 


I love you as I never 


answered, smilingly. 
pleasant dreams.” 

“«They will’be pleasant, for I shall dreain of 
you.” 

Another smile, a wave of the hand, and she 
was gone. Julian Fenton lighted another sega, 
anit leaned against the bulwarks, meditatin 
dreamily over his fature establishment in Fifth 
Avenue, and cogitating the possibility of securing 
a certain desirable villa at Newport for himself 
and Mrs. Fenton during the next summer, 

It was no wonder that he. felt confident of su¢. 
cess, in this, the'first matrimonial venture he had 
ever decided upon taking. His good looks, his 
wealth, his social position, his seventeen years 
experience in ‘‘our best society,” had all com- 
bined to lend him attractiveness in the eyes of 
the fair sex, and he had been petted and sought 
after to'afi extent that would have made a meeker 
man vain. He had for years acted the part ofa 
butterfly among the fairest flowers of his native 
land, hovering over the sweet and the beautiful, 
but disdaining to settleanywhere. And now tht 
rover was caught at last—the butterfly was netted 
—his freedom was gone. 

He smiled to himselfas he made the silent con: 
fession that his heart was thrilling with a new 
and unwonted emdtion, and he caught himself 
lingering before the door of Mrs. Castlemain’s 
statée-room, with a sort of deep, chivalrous ten- 
derness of feeling, that surprised him into some- 
thing ‘very like a prayer for her safety and repose. 

The next day the steamer arrived at Brest, and 
Mrs:' Castlemaine disembarked there, being met 
on the wharf by'an aged lady, who seemed over- 
joyéd’ at’ seeing her niece. Mr. Fenton ‘would 
fain have quitted the ship there also, and jour- 
rieyed with his Iady-love to Paris} but this she 
positively ‘forbade; so he was forced to content 
himself with escorting her on shore. ‘Their part- 
ing was a very hurried one, but’as they shook’ 
hands, Mrs. Castlemaine again whispered, “1 
will write.”’ 

Two days after Mr. Fenton’s arrival at Mew 


“‘Good-night, then, and 


which he had so ardently expected. The delicate 
flowitig hatid,; which, though unseen before, bore 
too distinetly ‘the characteristics of its writer t 
bé mistaken, and the dainty monogram of R. D.C. 
on the envelop, were tokens that he welcomed 


with delight. With an eager hand ‘he tore open 
the envelop, . 

“Once upon’ a time——” 

How oddly it eit ! Could he have been mis- 


taken’? ‘He ety to the signature, and read 
there, Rosa D. Castlemaine, so he recommenced 





the perusal of the oddly-worded missive, 


rice’s, a letter was handed to him—the letter 
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-«@ice upon # time—for that is, I believe, the 
way to begin a story about forgotten persons and 
ancient places, there came to Newport an old lady 
from Nashville, with a very young’ niece in her 
charge. The time was eight years ago, not so 
gery long after the conclusion of the war; and the 
Ocean House, wheré these ladies were staying, 
wis anything but gay: ‘The niete, Rose, was a 
shall, shy, timid little person, without any know- 
jedge of the world or of society. This trip to New- 
port was her first entrance into either—and she 
found things very dull, and not at all what she 
had imagined. Her aunt’s' aéquaintances were 
bat few in number, and wére quite sfaid, old 
people, like herself; so that poor Rose’s oppor- 
tinities for dissipation were' mostly confined to 
gi afternoon drive, or a seat ‘beside her aunt in 
ithe long corridor, which, on Saturday evenings, 
(was filled with # gay and animated crowd, but 
which, at other times, was‘stupid endugh. It 
geémed so dull and lonely, too, for her; on those 
ey Saturdays, when’everybody else walked, and 
talked, and chatted with their acquaintances, and 
discussed the last’ party, or the dne to come, and 
made plans to go hither and thither on pleasant 
lexcursions, while shey poor;'pale, dark“eyed child; 
sat silent in the shadow beside her aunt, arid felt 
dreary and lonely, ahd very much inélined to ery 
for very wearinessand longing fora little of the 
Pledsure that seemed’ to be sown broadcast all 
about her, but: which never seemed to spring up 
and bear a bright blossom or fragrant ‘fruit’ for 
her; . eofvrs 
“One unusually erowded eventiyg,’ Rosa’ over- 
heard a voice, near her, say,'* A’ pretty'little thing, 
thet dark-eyed girl in thé ‘corner.’ Who i#'she ?’ 
ae was 4'tall, fine-looking than, the véry 


of @ young girl’s*imagination—hand- 


_Sothe, graceful, and elegant looking. The lady 
_ whom he addressed turned, looked, and shook her 


head. But a few minutes after, the young gentle- 
Man was brought up by one of Rose’s elderly ac- 
quaintances, and was introduced as Mr. Julian 
Fenton. 

“From that day thenceforward, Rose lived in 
& perfumed atmosphere of impossible délights. 
Julian Fenton was her devoted cavalier. He took 
her out to drive behind his matchless ‘pair of fast 
grays ; he danced with her; he introduced her to 
the Newport leaders of fashion ; he got invitations 
for her to all the balls, and fétes, and receptions 
of the season ; ‘and, in fine, opened up to her an 
enchanted world of pleasure and: enjoyment, of 
which she had scarcely even drédivied before. 
And, withal, he was so kind and so devoted. He 
interested himself so deeply in all her little affairs, 
and gave her good advice about her dréss and de- 


portment, and ‘tavght her ‘all the new steps, and 
the new figuresin’ the’ German, and something 
else besidéshé taught hér-to love him. 

“Not that hé‘ever’ made positive love to her. 
I will acquit him of that. But love is shown in 
look, and tone, and‘ gesture, and is told in half- 
breathed words and half-uttered phrases, as well 
as when’ spoken with all ‘the fervor and poetry of 
Romeo, or’ of Claude’ Melnotte: What was he 
dreamitig’ of, this “practiced man of the world, 
when he took the soft’ wax of a childish heart, 
and stamped his image thereupon, only'to fling 
the’ poor plaything away at last, heedless if it 
were broken in the'process or not? Was he in- 
deed innocent of all'thought or intent of ill-doing 
when he so disported himself? 

“Six weeks and more had passed for Rose in 
this bright; bewildering whirl of enjoyment and 
intoxication: The season’ was near its close, and 
® brilliant’ ball, given’ by'‘one of the leaders of 
Newport gayety, was to form the finale to the fes- 
tivities" of the séason. Rose’ prepared for this 
ball with tretiibling hands ‘and a throbbing heart. 
Something of inward pretionition told her that 
on that evening her fate would-be decided. Mr. 
Fenton had been more than usually devoted. Her 
dress‘0f pale “pink silk had been orderéd at his 
8 in, hér hiir was dressed in the style he 
word: and‘ her bouquet was an offering from 
iim. So’shé went out’ td the ball, bright, joyous, 
and happy, nefér, so hélp me Heaven! fo dream 
a foolish love-dream any ‘more. 

+* For this ‘wag the conversation that she heard, 
dg shé'sat trifling with some ice, behind the shel- 
ter ‘ofa tall stand ‘of ‘plants; ‘too happy to eat her 
supper; dr to think of anything tut‘ the coming 
Gernian, for which she was engaged'to Mr. Fen- 
‘ton; Thé voices wére both known’ to her—one 
was that of Julian Fenton, the‘other that of James 
Wyllis, his particular friend. ‘Well, Fenton, and 
when is the wedding to be? Am I to congratu- 
late you at once, or is the engagement still a 
secret?’ ‘What engagement, and whose wed- 
ding?’ *Don't préténd ignorance! Yours, to 
the little Denham girl—the Southern rosebud, as 
Clayton calls her.’ ‘Nonsense!’ cried the other. 
‘What! I engaged to Rose Denham? It is ab- 
solute folly !’ ‘Well, everybody is talking about 
it, and you have flirted tremendously with her 
without a doubt,’ ‘A flirtation is all very well; 
matrimony is quite a different thing. No, no! 
my freedom is my own still, and I mean to keep 
it. She is a nice, fresh, shy little thing, and I 
have taken quite an interest in her, and have 
brought her forward this season, and made hera 
very positive success.’ ‘And for what reason, if 





you really did not care for her?’ ‘Oh, she is a 





one of the myriad of unnoted girls.with whom 
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bright, pleasant girl, and.I like, her very much; 
she does well enough. to, amuse oneself with foria 
few weeks, though she is rather too young and 
inexperienced for my _ taste,,,But the fact is I 
wanted to serve out Carrie Forrester, for more 
than one ill turn she has done, me lately. . Carrie 
was having things all her own way at. Newport, 
till I brought forward this,pretty young creature, 
and then her paint and,her thirty years had a 
hard time of it.. _Nothing like putting a rose-bud 
beside an old, artificial flower, toshow the defects 
of:the latter effectually. . No,: no; to-morrow I 
shall say good-by to Miss .D m.,,We are to 
lead the German together tonight, and that. will 
probably be the last I. shall ever see of her. 
Oblige me by contradicting the report that we are 
engaged, whenever you get a chance.’ 

«* Rose Denham neither screamed, nor fainted, 


nor did anything desperate; she merely put aside ’ 


her plate of ice-cream, and asked. her. escort to 
bring her a glass of wine. And,then, she.went 
out and danced, and led the German, to, admira- 
tion, and went, back to the hotel; and laid down 
on her bed with a feeling that her heart was 
broken. But she, did not get brain-fever, nor 
did her broken heart kill her., In point of ‘fact, 
she was_married two years. afterward, and. cid 
extremely well in a worldly point.of vigw.,.And 
for that marriage she, had to: thank Julian. Fen- 
ton, for it was only. the aching, hollow, feeling; 
that was left when love;and hope. were. literally 
crushed out of her existence, that: ever led 
Rose Denham to give ear. to John Castlemaine, 

,“ For, you know.me now; you, must; haye.re- 
cognized me,long ago, totally as you had forgotten 
me, [t.was.not to be wondered at, .I was. but 


you have whiled away some of.the superfluous 


ee) 

‘And now you, comie. to me to sue for the 
heart that once might. have been yours forthe 
asking; nay, that once was yours, wholly and 
entirely for,a few brief weeks, long years :agy, 
But to-day I make ‘answer, that I. cannotyloyg 
you, for I know you too well. : That I did qoyy 
you once, I have confessed, without hesitation, 
but when you. dealt ‘my heart the blow. tha 
crushed it, the ;stroke also shattered the worth. 
lessvidol it contained. You may call me a false, 
cold-hearted: coquette, if you will; but my con 
science is;clear; I used no effort, put forth no 
wiles to attract. you. Moreover, I am but what 
you yourself have made me, The timid, loving, 
inexperienced, trusting girl, exists no longer. You 
are not the first Frankenstein that has beheld the 
creature of his own fashioning turn against him, 
If you have indeed, loved me, with a true aid 
sincere. passion, (which, pardon me if I doubt;) 








hours that often hang so. heavy on your hands. 


then are, we quits at last,.. I was the amusement 


of your season at, Newport; you have sdrved to ’ 


divert the tedium’ of my late voyage: 
repeat, we are quits, 

** Rosa. Dennam ‘CASTLEMAINE.”" | 

wl 

‘Who is that charming woman that we passed 
just now,?’’ asked.a French count of Julian Fen- 
ton,,as. they were driving through ‘the ma * 
Boulogne, some}six months later. 

‘That lady,’’ answered Julian, with a align 
flush, : ‘is, a eomasayivereat of my’ own—Mrs, 
Castlemaine,’ i i Pring 

“«T beg your pardon, mon cher,” interposed 
Baron, dey Kerrasec, who formed:a third ‘in the 
party,.“(she.is your eountrywoman, it is true; but 
she, is: Mrs; Castlemaine no longer. She was 
married, three weeks ago, 'to'the Russian 0 
Orlanoff, and oud start for St. "Peter 
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Best1ess, restless, in my sorrow, t ’ 
Hoping where no hope remains;-  g . ; 
Striving from the clouds to borrow, 
‘Shadows, omens from my pains ;' 
Fleeing im my fancy onward, ' 
In aland of dark’ning dreams; _; 
But no brightness coming downward, 
Hafls me, friendless, ‘with its beams. 


So what’s hope but that which fails us, 
When our effort hath its failing; 
And what's death but that which hails us, 
‘ Weary with our tempest sailing? 








Looking aie yon n Adept dmure, 
Eon of eternal years, f 
Showeth us its hoarded 
Baim to eyes bedewed With ‘tears, 


God hath refuge for the hopeless, 
Fallen in the stern ordeal; 
i: And though night be deep With darkness, 
. ‘Thou mayest.look for light ethereal; 
Trembling, trembling, in His merey, 
Waiting for a prayer to answer— 


Dying darkly is all y, 
If God be our sole enhancer. 


onde. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

«I7's a God-forsaken part of the world,” said 
Champlain, again and again, as he drove on. 

When near the Saar House, he met Gill on foot. 
He stopped to greet him eagerly, and to tell him 
what had happened. 

“Get in, get in,’ he said. ‘Let me drive you 
up, I tell you there’s something murderous and 
weanny in the whole region. Drowning. women 
em to fit in and belong to the scenery!” he 
repeated, vehemently, after telling his story. 

“Jt has been an animal of some sort, Cham- 
plain. No woman would attempt to cross the 
river to-night.”’ 

“Well, I hope to heaven you are right. But 
could have sworn it was.a woman’s cry; and 
thet she called my name too, as a woman would 
in her death agony.” 

“Now, see how absurd your whole fancy is. 
Who would call your name here 2?” 

“True enough. Who, indeed? Do you know,’’ 
after a moment’s pause, ‘if I am expected to- 
night ?”’ 

“Oh, to be sure. I am asked to dine with you. 
Col. Saar received your note, warning him that 
you would be here, yesterday. Lucy was not 
told, however. Kept it as a surprise.”’ 

Mr. Champlain smiled. _ ‘How is la ‘belle 
Lucy?” 

“Snugly settled here,” was the answer,’ <I 
fancy, till her wedding-day. Warm people, the 
Saars, eh ?’’ 3 

Gill whistled expressively, as he spoke, and 


-lifted his eyebrows. 


“Very nice girls, too,’’ he added. ‘¢ Not of 
the Brahmin order exactly: something of the 
Yarico or Pocahontas strain-of blood: But hea- 
vily weighted—in the ores,’ 

“Ah!’? said) Mr. Champlain, and drew the 
reins more loosely, and listenedeattentively. 

“Yes. Now, my advice,” said Gill, leaning 
back his burly figure, in the buggy, and com- 
placently stroking his legs, ‘my advice to any 
man, who wants a solid foundation to married 
Why, bless 
your soul, my dear fellow, there are’ heiresses 
here, who would outrank any at home; and they 
don’t know their value. They are not ticketed 

Vou. LXV.—_8 








and labeled, as in the cities. Money has not its 
scale of appreciable values. No, sir! You may 
come here and pick up a first rate prize in matri- 
mony, lying about loose, just as you would find 
a solid nugget in a gold mine, covered all over 
with earth. In town, women and gold are polish- 
ed and cut, and ready for sale in the shop win- 
dows.” 1 

Mr. Champlain did not answer for some time. 
But he looked thoughtfully at the horse’s back, 
as though he were reading his destiny there. At 
last, with a little poof, and an airy flirt of his 
fingers, he threw reflection aside. 

*« What is money,’ he said, ‘‘ when one talks 
of marriage? What has that to do with sympathy, 
communion of soul with soul? Ah, Gill, ’'m 
afraid you’re a mercenary fellow, after all!” 

‘‘No; but I consider the monthly bills. I’ve 
seen the inside workings of these halcyon nests.”’ 

“True, true! There is another side to every 
question, and to this with all others, no doubt,’’ 
a shade of doubt on his good-looking face. 

‘‘ They’ ve set the stage for Champlain,’’ thought 
Gill, when they were'tshéred into the Saar parlors, 
and he found thé @6lonel, inthe full uniform 
which he wore only’ when on parade with tlie 
volunteers, and on state occasions ; his daughters, 
dark and splendid with their sweeping black 
robes and flashes of red lights. 

Mr. Champlain paid his respects to them with 
a certain grave empressement. There was a some- 
thing both stately and savage about the women, 
which impressed him as strangely as it had done 
Lucy. 

«Where is Miss Pomeroy?’ asked Gill, seeing 
that Mr. Champlain looked around, chagrined at 
missing her. 

‘« My niece has gone upon a short visit to a 
relative, up on the hills,’’ said the colonel. ‘‘She 
will doubtless return in the morning.” 

He was a poor dissembler. It was impossible 
for him to speak at ease. But Mr. Champlain, 
as yet, suspected nothing. 

Miss Saar placed Mr. Champlain beside her at 
the dinner-table, and gave herself up to his enter- 
tainment. ‘It was evident to Gill that she was, 
for some purpose, making the man a study, close 
and zealously. Champlain, of course, soon began 
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to detail his adventure of the road, becoming, by 
turns, half-pathetic and half-gay about it. 

“Now, my friend Gill, here,” indicating him 
with an airy gesture, ‘Gill would have me be- 
lieve that it was an animal I saw struggling in 
the waves. It may be. My sight is near, and 
both the water and the air is dark. But I could 
have sworn it was a woman, and a young, small 
woman, who stretched out her hand and cried to 
me.” 

It was natural that women should be keenly 
interested in such a story, and touched also. 
But Gill was startled at the sudden and power- 
ful sighs of horror and alarm that swept over 
the faces before him, 

Not a word was spoken, however. Mr. Cham- 
plain was permitted to pursue his story, without 
interruption, by even a question. When he had 
finished, Miss Saar said, quietly, ‘There is no 
chance that the woman, if it were a woman, is 
still living. It would be folly to go now to look 
for her.” 

‘Oh, certainly. If there had been any hope 
of helping her, you do not suppose I would have 
come away?” Mr, Champlain cried, excitedly. 
‘Yet I do assure you, it was a. horrible experi- 
ence! I fancied I heard, her call my name—did 
I tell you that? Though that, as Gill remarked, 
was an absurd fancy.”’ 

Colonel Saar started to his feet. ‘Good God!” 
he cried, ‘‘ I cannot sit still, with the woman’s 
cries ringing in my ear! I will go, Urna.’’ 

‘« How long is it. since you. left the bridge, Mr. 
Chamnlain ?”’ said Miss Saar, without making 
any motion either to urge or deter her father. 

‘¢T should thiak an hour, Oh, quite an hour.’’ 


“Too late !’’ said Colonel Saar, with a half- } 


groan, continuing to pace up and down the roqm. 

‘«Ts it possible you seriously believe this to be 
a woman?’ said Gill, helping himself to a slice 
of the venison haunch. ‘It was a sheep, or 
calf, or something of that. nature, I am quite 
assured.”’ 

But Colonel Saar, even after he had resumed 
his seat at the table, was silent and gloomy, re- 
plying at random to the remarks which Gill per- 
sisted in addressing to him. 

Mr. Champlain proved to be a valuable adjunct 
to the dinner-table, especially after he was 
warmed by a glass or two of champagne. If 
Lucy had calculated the effect of the barbaric 
display of wealth, in the Saar mansion, upon 
him, at a high rate, she had not been mistaken. 
No sign of luxury was Isst upon him, and Miss 
Saar saw that it was not lost. She did not relax 
once in her close scrutiny of him. 

‘‘ What can she want with the man?” thought 





: Bt 
Gill, in the intervals of his devotion to the yen}. 
son. ‘She would not marry him; the fellowiy 
almost penniless, and these Saar women never 
flirt.’’ 

Whatever was her motive, Gill did not pene 
trate it. When dinner was over, she followed 
her father into his own den, going up straight 
to where he stood, gloomily gazing into the low, 
wood-fire. Its fitful flicker fell on her large, 
black-robed . figure, on the scarlet cincture of 
velvet twisted into her straight, coarse locks; and 
on the small jetty eyes gleaming below, 

‘“* The woman that he saw drowning,”’ she said, 
‘«was Lucy Pomeroy ?”’ 

“Yes. Have you no pity, woman? Women 
are like tigers toward each other.” 

“I do not see why I should have made any 
outcry. Lucy Pomeroy has certainly made her- 
self no object of affection to me. I have every 
reason to be satisfied, if she have taken herself 
out of my way, and so have you, sir. If she 
chose to cross the river, in the face of death, I 
am not guilty. Why should I make this man 
believe I was?” 

‘‘You are right. Certainly you are right. If 
you have the coolness of head to reason it out— 
and of heart.” ‘ 

Miss Saar nodded. ‘I have coolness of both 
to reason a little further, sir. It is by no means 
certain that. Lucy Pomeroy is dead. In case she 
escaped and reached her father, and should re 
turn with the knowledge of their claim, she is 
not, singly, much to be feared. She cares little 
and knows nothing about legal matters. But 
this lover of hers is sharp as a pedlar. Money 
is his god. Let him have an inkling of the truth, 
and you would be driven to the wall by him ina 
week.” 

‘* What do you propose to do, then ?”’ 

‘‘Take him from her. Marry him to another 
woman. And I only ask from you, sir, that you 
will not interfere with my plans, no matter what 
they may be.” 

She stood closer:in front of him. 

**T will not interfere, Urna,’’ he said, looking 
at her with a half-smile of admiration, “pro 
vided the other woman is not yourself.” 

Miss Saar glanced at him quickly. There was 
a sinister meaning in the look which he could 
not fathom; bat-she only replied, quietly, 

‘No. 1am not the woman.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Gin, with Aunt Celia, in the kitchen of 4 
friend just deceased. Mr. Gill was one of the 
watchers, and had slipped out to see that the 
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apples were properly roasted for the toddy. 
«fitting up”” with a corpse, in the West, is very 
iiferent from an Irish wake ; but still, due re- 
pd is paid to the supper. The six gentlemen, 
igside, who sat with their heels high above their 
jads, smoking lugubrious segars, turned twelve 
wsious eyes after Gill, as he withdrew, on solemn 
tiptoe, and catching a glimpse of Aunt Celia’s 
aichet-visage, over the supper-table, felt their 
gus cheered within them. 

Mr. Gill and Aunt Celia had fostered a pater- 
sityof feeling in many such scenes as this. They 
eoversed, in undertones, at the table, as he 
died the sugar and brandy together, and she 
moved the rich slices of pickled salmon from 
the bowl while they were potted. . 

“That man, Champlain, is still at Colonel 
fur's,’” he said, with a sigh. ‘I cannot under- 
sand the motive of such excess of hospitality.” 

«Plain enough, on his part,’’ responded Aunt 
(lia, ina like funereal whisper, with a signifi- 
cant nod. 

“Good table, eh ?’’ 

“More than that. I was there for dinner, 
yelerday, and I measured him. I measured 
lim, I warrant you! He’s a fortune-hunter. 
He'd throw little Lucy overboard to-morrow, if 
hehad a chance to marry Urna Saar. That’s his 
game. But what is theirs? Why should they 
show a civility to Lucy’s lover which they never 
li¢to Lucy herself ?’’ 

Gill shook his head, and stirred more vigor- 
wsly. In fact, he was more chagrined than he 
chose to acknowledge, by the whole affair. Since 
the first dinner, to which he had accompanied 
Mr. Champlain to the Saar House, he had not 
been invited once to that centre of comfort and 
god eating, while Champlain had been urged to 
turn the next day; and having returned, his 
ilise had been sent for, and he had been kept a 
villing captive. 

“There is some underhanded work going on, 
which I am not to know,” guessed Gill, with 
more than his usual acuteness. 

“This very morning,” he said to Aunt Celia, 
tirring the sugar viciously, ‘I met the fellow, 
m horseback, and rode a few rods with him; 
ad in these few rods he managed to bring in’ 
dozen questions as to the Saar estates. How the 
dd colonel was likely to cut up? What the West 
lndia property was worth? I did not know they 
lad properties in the West Indies ?”’ 

“Nor have they. Not a pennysworth. If 1 
mally thought the man was going to play little 
lucy false, I'd interfere. That girl has taken 
curious held on me, Mr. Gill, considering that 


and her cousins have actually clothed me for 
years. Really I am strangely fond of her. I 
will not see her put upon and abused.” 

“She is a very pleasing little girl,” said Gill, 
abstractedly. What had he done, to be banished 
the Saar dinner-table? There was more preg- 
nant matter for meditation than Miss Pomeroy’s 
wounded affections. 

‘*She’s very fond, too, of this man, Cham- 
plain,’ pursued Aunt Celia. ‘I knew that by 


‘the sparkle in her eye, and her blush, at the first 


mention of his name. And he does not, he re- 
ally does rot seem to me the person whom Lucy 
would have chosen for her hero, if I could judge.” 
‘*But you can’t judge,’’ retorted Gill; ‘you 
could as soon guess at the color of the lining of 
a woman’s shoe, as the manner of man she will 
choose for her husband. One is as much acci- 
dent as the other.” 

The consultation stopped there. It resulted 
in a visit of Aunt Celia’s, the next morning, to 
the Saar House, in order “to find out all about 
it.’ But she only saw Mr. Champlain driving 
from the door in the colonel’s rlew pheton, with 
a lady, closely veiled, at his side. The lady was 
not Miss Saar, who received Aunt. Celia with un- 
usual civility, accepting her fervid kisses on each 
cheek, calmly. 

“I thought I saw you driving out, Urna, dar- 
ling, with that Mr. Champlain? What a gay, 
handsome fellow that is !”" 

‘*Mr. Champlain appears to me to be quiet. 
No, it was not Fag 

“Lucy, then? It was too small for Lucy.” 

** No, Miss Pomeroy has not yet returned.”’ 

“Tt was your sister, then, of course ?’’ 

Miss Saar hesitated, but only for a moment. 
«It ‘was my sister. Come, let us go to the 
pantry. There are some dried tongues I want 
you to have.” 

Aunt Celia followed, talking volubly. She had 
overseen the salting down of three tongnes her- 
self, and knew the pickle was perfect, and had 
the wren remembered to hang the small end 
down. 

Afier all, why should she worry herself int 
the grave about every girl who lost a lover. 





CHAPTER X. 

Wuen Mr. Champlain returned from his drive, 
Aunt Celia had gone. His companion sprang 
lightly from the pheeton, ‘and cressing the hall, 
met Miss Saar at the foot of the stair-way. She 
stopped, still holding the veil wrapped about her 
head. 





the never gave me the wrapping of your finger, 





“Go into my room,” sdid Miss Saar, 4 and 
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wait for me there.”’. Then she went down the 
long hall to join Mr. Champlain, who stood look- 
ing out over the sweep of hill and, valley, from 
the open door-way, 

There was an unwonted, pleased content on 
his face. The landscape was wild and. almost 
tropical in its rank luxuriance of growth and 
color. The woman who had just left him had 
j:ft her presence behind, and it touched and 
roused all that was sensuous in the man’s nature, 
as a glowing flower would have done, or a heavy 
summer perfume. The neat, clear-eyed,. alert 
Eastern women, of whom Lucy Pomeroy was a 
very fair type, seemed to him, for the moment, 
meanly made, niggardly dowered by Nature, be- 
side this soft, swarthy creature, with her linger- 
ing touch, and slow, sultry eyes. He could feel 
the velvety softness of her hand now, the heavy 
rustle of her rich dress; the flash of her jewels 
came back to him from, every colored leaf. For 
there could be no doubt that, the certainty of 
great wealth, ease, and luxury, that wrapped 
this girl as a royal robe, had its effect on Mr. 
Champlain. Without that, the lingering touch, 
or slow, sultry eyes, would not have possessed 
their full tropical charm. 

He turned, and greeted Miss Saar with a win- 
ning smile. 

‘*¢I find your cousin all that you have told me,” 
he said.. *‘ Not witty, nor what you would even 
call intellectual, perhaps. But who wants wit, 
or intellect in a woman? | Give me sweetness, 
tenderness, gentleness, for permanent charms,”’ 


‘Yes, Miss Lafond has these. She is much ‘ 


to be compassionated,” said Miss Saar, thought- 
fully. ‘Her, life is one singularly lonely and 
neglected.” 

‘* Even great wealth is but a poor solace for the 
lack of family ties,” rejoined Mr. Champlain, 
sentimentally, but keeping a shrewd eye furtively 
fixed on her. 

‘*It is her wealth that has proved her bane. 
Should she not marry before she is of age, one- 
half of her property returns to her brother. The 
girl has been actually imprisoned, during the 
greater part of her life, on a plantation in Ja- 
maica. Only, within the last year, she has been 
with us.”’ 

“In two months she will be of age?”’ 

“Yes.” 

*‘ [presume, then,’’ with an embarrassed laugh, 
‘‘she will not be averse to matrimony.” 

“Ido not think the money question will in- 
fluence her at all. But she would not be hard to 
win, poor thing!. Her life. having been so soli- 
tary, as I said, she has a craving for sympathy, 
for affection, which is almost unnatural. I hope 





ancasameele 
she may give her love to some worthy object, ang 


to no fortune-hunter. Mr. Gill has been a guity 
for her hand for some time——” 

‘The deuce he has! 1 beg your pardon, Miy 
Saar. But Gill——? Very sharp Practice, | 
confess,” 

Mr. Champlain did not exactly know what hy 
meant by this ; but he had intended to Tide dowa, 
that very evening, and talk to Gill about ths igtheir 1 
heiress, and now he found it would be giving wp wf kn 
his hare to another hound; for he insensibily ili 
thought of Miss Lafond as his own rightful spoil, «] wo 
Here was the very heiress, who was to be pickal MH «Will 
up, as Gill had said, laying about, trample mt I 
under foot of the crowd, like a great, gold nug Though 





get covered with mud! peasure 
‘* Gill is a clever fellow,’’ he added ; “but lives «Not 
by his wits.’’ «Yes, 


To this Miss Saar made no response. She hai hired: it 
no motive of interest in the salad-chopper, Gill. J gur'’s f 
When she left. Mr. Champlain, she passed into § yhere | 
the chamber, where the woman, whom he called § jai hin 
Miss Lafond, waited for her. “Tha 
‘‘You have played your part very well, Le B jp left : 
titia,”’ she said. You must play it to the end. postor ¢ 
This man will ask you to marry him, beforeth } fna 
week is over.”’ , by her 
The girl’s yellow skin glowed with triumph. J Young: 
‘““T give you no advice,”’ continued Miss Saar, § jp the’ 
« But, remember, the wedding must take place, § of man 
on the other side of the river, if at a'l.’’ This 
«¢ And Mese,’’ said the mulatto, detaining her, § ing § 
as she would have passed into an inner room, and § any of 
holding out her hands full of the jewels she had § stood 2 
just taken off. were 1 
‘Wear them, until the time for the wedding, J like \ 
but not afterward. Mr. Champlain must take J tribe o 
his bride unadorned,” with a quiet sneer. proper 





CHAPTER XI.;: 

“Tt isa strange case, wife. Make the best of § she sa 

it as you will; a very strange case.’ street 
Mr. Sterritt leaned over the breakfast-table, It 
as he said this, the fingers of his hands pointed J fyyor, 
together, and his voice lowered confidentially. inn, § 
After breakfast was over was usually the time J confe 
when he took Jane into the secrets of his busi- J to the 
ness. ‘And: E have never had a case yet,” he § chair 
was in the habit of saying, ‘‘which could not bef twist 
cleared, and set out in the light, by the plain } tured 
common-sense of that woman!” But then Mr. Wi 
Sterritt’s cases were such as ordinarily fall in the J tart 
way of a country lawyer: they concerned tres f far n 
passes of cattle, squabbles about petty mortgages, § in st 
and now and then.a petit larceny. This was§ wom 
something different. Mrs. Sterritt’s coffee had fined 
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cold in her cup, and her pretty, sensible 
gee wore a perplexed and worried look. 

«J could tell better what to think, if I saw the 

woman,” she said. ‘The whole story 
gunds like a chapter out of a novel; and if it is 
iecoinage of this girl’s brain, you will embroil 

f with the Saars to no purpose. They 
yea powerful family, George, and unscrupulous 
intheir revenge.”” 

«[ know that, and that very fact gives more 

ility to this girl’s story, don’t you see?’ 

«] would like to see her.”’ 

«Will you go down, then, te the tavern with 
mt I would be so glad, if’ you did, Jane. 
though it would seem to be indorsing her in a 

“No matter for that. She came last night?” 

“Yes, ina carry-all, from Hoytstown. She had 
hired it there, it appears, and taken it up to 
Sur's farm, the Clearing, among the mountains, 
ghere this wretched, dying fellow was, and so 
had him conveyed here.”’ F 

“That settles the matter. The girl should not 
eleft alone, with a dying father, be she an im- 
pastor or not. I'll go for my hat.” 

Ina few moments, Mrs. Sterritt was walking 
byher husband’s side, down the village street. 
Young as she was, she held the place of factotum 
inthe village, which gave her a staid confidence 
of manner, hardly to be looked for in her years.’ 

This confidence was a little shaken this morn- 
ing, She had never been brought in contact with 
amy of the Saars, or Pomeroy’s before. They 
stood aloof from the ordinary country people, and 
were regarded, by respectable church members, 
like Mrs. Sterritt, as a powerful, half-civilized 
tribe of savages might be, who had carried their 
propensities for scalps and nose-rings into mod- 
em drawing-rooms. 

“The story this Lucy Pomeroy tells, is exactly 
such a one as one of that clan would invent,” 
she said, again and again, as they went down the 
street. 

It was with no bias, therefore, in poor Lucy's 
favor, that she entered the side-door of the little 
inn, and waited for her in the parlor. If she had 
confessed the truth, she halfexpected to see enter 
to the stupid Venitian carpet, and painted wooden 
chairs, some such Alfarata, bow in hand, and hair 
twisted with wampum, as Lucy herself had pic- 
tured the Saars. 

When the door opened, Mrs. Sterrett’s first, 
startled consciousness was that here was a dress 
far more quiet, and indescribably more advanced 
in style than her own; next, that here was a 
Woman, before whom she was ignorant and unre- 


winning and loveable creatures, surely, that the 


world held! 

She went up hastily, and held out her hand. 
**T am sorry that you are in trouble, Miss 
Pomeroy,’’ she said, earnestly. 

‘Tt is more than I hoped for, to have a woman, 
at last, to tell my trouble to,”’ said Lucy, after a 
quick, comprehensive glance over Mrs. Sterritt’s 
face, in which she recognized, at once, and 
always, one of her own order. ‘I had begun 
to think,” with a faint smile, ‘‘that I was living 
in the midst of a melo-drama; what, with the 
hills, and storms, and rushing rivers, and the 
men about me, more savage than all. As for a 
lady, with gloves and a hat, such as I used to 
know, and common-sense in her face, I did not 
hope that the world could afford such a thing for 
me again.”’ 

Mrs, Sterritt laughed, and drew off her gloves. 

«Sit down, and tell me what I can do for you,”’ 
she said. ‘+I know,’’ she went on, when Lucy 
was seated, ‘‘ what the suit is which you wish my 
husband to bring against Col. Saar. You claim 
that he has detained your father, under a false 
name and character, for many years, and now, by 
the same means, is defrauding him and you of the 
property which is justly his. But how did you 
discover this ?”’ 

“« There,” said Lucy, ‘“is my melo-drama; that 
is what I do not like to drag back again.” 

There was, in fact, such relief to the girl, after 
all the tension her nerves had undergone, in sit- 
ting quietly beside this commonplace woman, and 
being able to talk to her in a» commonplace way, 
that she ran on, as though she really were the 
silly little chatterbox, which Major Weir had 
called her, since her childhood. 

‘*T left Col. Saar’s house, on a stormy evening, 
under the guidance of a half-crazy mulatto girl. 
The batteau was upset in the river. Cinda could 
swim like a duck, but I went straight to the bot- 
tom, rose, and sank again. I thought I saw o 
man’s figure on the bridge; but he either did not 
see me, or knew it was useless to try to help me. 
I rose again, and afterward I drifted, and was 
held by the bushes, on the bank, until the mu- 
latto dragged me out.’’ 

«<I wonder your courage was not damped.” 

“No. I went on, wet and dripping, until I 
reached ‘The Clearings.’ It is a tumble-down 
old log-house, where the drover lives who has 
charge of the sheep-farm. I found there this 
man, whom I believe to be my father.” 

«« There were no women on the farm ?”" 

“None. The mulatto proved more trust- 
worthy than I had hoped. However, my father, 





fined ; and, lastly, that here was one of the most 





if he is my father, is ill, and sinking fast. The 
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first thing to. be done,:was 40 ‘bring him within 
reach of a physician. I found a cart, carry-all, 
I believe they call it; in which I brought him 
here. I had carried a few gold pieces with me, 
fortunately. One can turn any melo-drama into 
prose with a little money.” 

“Yes. Ido not see what is left for me to do 
for you. You are ably fitted to take care of your- 
self,’ looking at her admiringly. The story was 
very different from the Miss: Radclitfe-romance 
which she had expected to hear. 

‘“‘No. Iam not very able to do that. I wrote 
before I left Col. Saar’s, to my guardian, Major 
Weir, to follow me to ‘The Clearings.’ It is about 
the time he promised to return. I wrote also for 
another friend, weeks before. He will probably 
have reuched the Saar House now.’’ 

A rosy flush dyed her face and neck as she 
spoke the last sentence. 

Mrs. Sterritt smiled meaningly. 

**Very well,” she said. ‘You will be well 
taken care of. But I must have something todo. 
I have an irresistible desire to espouse your cause. 
Here is Mr. Sterritt, with the doctor.”’ 

The old physician’s face was grave. 
to meet him anxiously. 

Now it would be folly to say that the girl felt 
any real filial affection for the poor creature, who 
lay dying, up stairs. The father she loved and 
mourned was the ideal being that she had been 
making for herself since her babyhood, and who 
was fashioned out of the best of ali the fathers she 
had known. He was dead, long ago., Nothing 
could make him live again. This wretched being, 
in the chamber overhead, was as far separated 
from her by nature, education, habit, as an ani- 
mal would have been. , But she had for him an 
overwhelming pity ; the years of loss and pain he 
had borne were all present to her, in him; she 
felt for him the tenderness of a mother for a help- 

less child, of an affectionate, warm-hearted wo- 
man for the creature that she has saved from 
worse than death. 

‘* Will he live2’’ she asked. 

‘* Not many days.’’ 

Then the old doctor, after the fashion of village 
doctors, went on to give an exposition of the case, 
and of half dozen others in his practice which 
resembled it. 

Lucy, meanwhile, had turned away to the win- 
dow. 

“It is better, perhaps, for him, that his long 
trouble should be over,’’ she said to Mrs. Sterritt. 
And yet-——” 

She seemed to have forgotten the legal issue 
involvéd; and during the morning, while Mrs. 


Lucy rose 


vile, 
again. Thatlady, however, was keenly alive, 


its importance. 

‘*What do you think of her chances, George 
she said, eagerly, when they had gone home fy 
their dinner at noon. ‘* Undoubtedly she ig jiy 
daughter. The likeness is wonderful.” 

“Very strong, indeed. But a likeness, and, 
portrait, and the vague chatter of o crazy mm, 
are poor material to go before a jury with, wher 
estates like those of John Saar are involve, 
There is not a chance for her, if the matter gor 
into court.” 

*“Do you mean to say,” indignantly, “tha 
that pretty, good little girl is going to be robbed, 
during her lifetime, by that old vampire, Oy, 
Saar, as her father has been before her, and tha 
nothing can be done? The law is worth but littl 
then.”’ 

“TI went up to old Judge Finletter, this mom. 
ing, and stated the case, with my belief that this 
is the veritable George Sarr, but without the 
means of proving it. ‘My dear boy,’ he said, 
‘there are three kinds of law, book law, lynch 
law, and scare law. ‘Tlie last is the kind guited 
to your man.’”’ 

«1 don’t understand.” 

**T have sent a messenger for Col. Saar. He 
will arrive this evening, and be taken into 
the presence of his brother and ourselves, and 
charged with the whole of his villainy, without 
any details as to how much or how accurate are 
our proofs. Ten to one, that he proposes a com- 
promise, or at least inculpates himself. If he 
does not, no harm is done.” 

«*He will not. He is as wily a fox as any of 
his red-skin grandfathers.”’ 

Little Mrs. Sterritt could hardly attend to her 
household duties that day, much less any of the 
societies of which she was directress. She was 
watching the door of the inn. In the afternoon 
there was an arrival, and shortly afterward Mr. 
Sterritt was sent for. 

‘It is that gray-headed old scoundrel, Saar, no 
doubt,” he said, nervously, for he was not used 
to dealing with any but the common kind of ras- 
cals. “I will call for Finletter, and take him 
up with me.”’ 

“Do so, George,” she said, anxiously. 





CHAPTER XII. 


An hour eiapsed before Mrs. Sterritt heard 
any tidings from the inn. It was-hard to know 


this drama of real life was going on so near, with 
only a plank-door between her and it, and that 





Merritt remained with her, did not allude to it 


At last, how 


she was shut out in ignorance. 
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ee : 
eer, her husband arrived, his sandy face quite } Lucy Pomeroy’s father as dead a month ago,”’ he 


red with excitement. 
“Come down, at once, Jane. The poor crea-’ 
jure, Pomeroy, is sinking fast, and his daughter 





j said, quietly, ‘-to find him here. 
He‘has not many hours now to live.” 


Poor fellow ! 


The matter-of-fact tone took Col. Saar at 


should not be without a woman's help. Slie és! advantige. He was already bewildered, driven 


his daughter! We have the proof. A trump: | 


ard that will take the trick out of old Saar's } 
hands. It was not Saar who arrived, but Miss ; 
Pometoy’s guardian, Major Weir, who knew her 
father well, for years, and who recognized him at 
mee. There are certain marks, too, of which he 


from the bite of a dog on one hand, a scythe-cut 
the left leg. He limps @ little from it. Oh, 
ifs clear us daylight. I hope to Heaven old 
Saar will not persuade the girl to compromise! 
['d like nothing better than to run it into court.” 

When Mr. Sterritt and his wife reached the 
inn, they found the crowd of loungers gazing 
eagerly at a muddy pheton, drawn up before 
the door. 

«It's the Saar equipage’’ they heard, in awe- 
struck whispers. ‘The colonel himself is in- 
side, and his daughter; and that’s one of his 
negroes drinking at the bar.” 

“See how money sways the world!’ said 
Jane Sterritt, bitterly, taking her village for the 
world, as we all do. 

The husband bit his lip, screwing his courage 
to the sticking point, for the battle which was at 
hand. 

But the battle was almost over. 

In the little, striped-carpeted parlor sat old 
Judge Finletter. Col. Saar, his daughter, and 
Mr. Champlain stood uneasily in the centre of 
the room. Through the open door they saw the 
bed in the chamber, where the wreck of what 
had been George Saar lay, faintly breathing, 
while his daughter bent over him. Miss Saar 
waited, dark, and still, and watchful as some 
wild animal, ready to spring. The girl would 
not know how to attack, and, if she did, there 
was a stab ready to send straight to her heart, 
which this other woman had come to deal. 

“She may take the money,’’ thought Urna 
Saar, her small, black eyes shining malignantly. 
* But money will weigh but little with her, when 
she finds her lover is gone from her.” 

It was not Lucy who made the attack, how- 
evor. She looked up to greet Mrs. Sterritt, with 
her hand held out. 

‘‘Mr. Champlain has come,” she whispered, 
the tears rushing to her shy eyes. ‘It is he 
who is to take care of me.” 

Major Weir, meantime, had gone into the 
room, where Col. Saar stood. 


to bay, ignorant of how much was known. But 


he made a last desperate effort to bully Major 


Weir, as he had bullied 60 many others. 

«“What folly is this?’”’ he thundered. ‘ George 

Pomeroy has been dead for years.” 
The major only shrugged his shoulders. ‘This 
is George Saar,’’ he said, calmly, ‘‘ whom I knew, 
as you did, when a boy. He is here, and dying.”’ 
« And if he be har,’’ said the stupid old man. 
now completely cowed, and unconsciously yield- 
ing the whole battle, ‘he has no claim upon 
John Saar's property. An idiot cannot inherit.” 

‘‘But the issue of his body can,” said the 
major, with studied calmness. ‘I read the will 
attentively in the Recorder’s office, and the words 
are, ‘to the oldest child living of Peter Saar, or 
to the issue of his body.’ But this matter will 
be settled hereafter.” 

Col. Saar was silent. 

“‘You have given up all,’’ said his daughter, 
laying her heavy hand on his arm. 

‘What could Ido, Urna?’’ He turned to meet 
Lucy, who came into the room. ‘‘ As God sees 
me, girl, I was led into this, little by little. I 
did not know your father had a child, when I 
planned to keep him as one dead. It seemed 
cursedly rough to me that I must be cheated out 
of the property by two idiots.” 

««T am sure you did not mean to wrong me, at 
first,” said Lucy, the generous color rising to her 
face, holding her hands out tohim. ‘One slides 
into a wrong path so easily.”’ 

Miss Saar moved slowly round, so as to face 
her, the triumphant sparkle in her eyes. 

‘¢ How will you account for the other wrong 
which has been done to you?’’ she said, with a 
sneer. ‘Can you forgive that so easily?” 

Lucy turned'a bewildered look about the room, 
from Mr. Champlain to her uncle, and then 
quickly into the chamber, where lay the dying 
man. 

‘*What wrong has been done me?” she said, 
simply. 

“You did not know that Mr. Champlain, your 
lover here, was married, yesterday, to a woman, 
whom he believed to be an heiress? Eloped to 
the Ohio shore, with her, and came back, in an 
hour, to ask our forgiveness, which was accorded.” 

Miss Pomeroy’s face lost all its color, and then 
was dyed with scarlet, as though she controlled 
some powerful emotion, but what it was they 





“I did not expect, when I spoke to you of! 


could not tell. She went up hastily to Mr. Cham- 
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plain, her eyes brilliant with either tears or 
laughter. 

“IT do congratulate you on the success of my 
cousin’s scheme, though it was hardly under- 
taken for my benefit. But,” turning to Miss 
Saar, ‘“‘you made an odd mistake. This Mr. 
Champlain is no lover of mine. He is thé uncle 
of Lloyd Champlain, who did not marry any 
heiress, but who came with Major Weir, this morn- 
ing, for the express purpose of marrying me.” 

At that moment, the door of the chamber 
opened, and a young, gallant-looking fellow came 
out from the bed-side, where he had been busied 
with the dying man. 

The rest of this history—is it not written in the 
records of the county court? Dryreading! Yet 
full of meaning, with the aid of these hints, We 
find there that John Champlain applied for a di- 
vorce from his wife Laetitia, being a colored wo- 
man andaslave. The marriage had been legally 





<— 
performed in Ohio; but it was contested, on Mr, 
Champlain’s part, that he was induced to marry 
the girl under false pretences. 

The divorce was granted, promptly—Mr. Cham, 
plain purchasing the woman's freedom, and ge, 
tling a certain sum upon her. ' 

A civil suit dragged its slow length, year afte, 
year. in the same books, between John Saar ny, 
Lloyd Champlain and Lucy his wife, for the pos. 
session of certain lands and messuages, knows:ag 
the’ John Saar farms. It was decided finally jg 


the complainant's favor; but only after the yalug - 


of the estate had been so impaired by legal 
charges, that it was.@ matter of small moment t 
Champlain, then a lawyer in excellent practige in 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Saar never married. Until within a few 
years ago, she lived, a lonely, dark, gloomy old 
woman, in the Saar House, both it and herself 
mysteries to the children of the neighborhood, 





A MAY DAY. 





BY CLARA 


B. HEATH. 





I rumk the day was colder, some degrees, 
Than any other in that month of May! 
My last year looked as fruitless as the trees 
Just putting forth their buds of green and gray. 


I held my hand out, beggar-like; said, “ Please ;” 
But friends and foes did hasten on their way. 

I had such need of help I could not wait; 
I said, man will not hear, and called on Fate. 


And was it Fate that held me by the hand, 

And stayed my restless feet upon the brink 
Of that abyss, unfathomable and grand, 

But which will bring a shudder when I think 





Of tender feet, and shining, slippery sand, 
And Lethean waters which I longed to drink; 
Then Fate did prove my kindest, truest friend, 
She led me from the opening to the end. 


I know that day was colder, some degrees, 

Than any other which that year could boast; 
I know it by the plans that died—all ‘these 

That I had nursed with so much care and cost, 


Were swept away, like smiles put on to please, 
Which have no meaning, and are quickly lost, 

When the door closes, and we stand alone— 
That day had drifted from a frigid zone. 





THE DEAD PAST. 





BY NELLIE 


y PALMER. 





Yes, gone—forever gone! 
We cannot now recall, 
The yanished hours of other days, 
Yet still their shadows fall, 
And cast a shade o’er all the light, 
As when the sun has set at night. 


The hopes of other days, 
When life was bright and fair; 
It seemed as though the future time, 
Would be as free from care; 
But as the years went swiftly by, 
The dark clouds gathered in our sky. 





We saw the promise sweet, 
Of fairest, sweetest flowers; 
They withered even at our feet, 
Ere we could call them ours. 
It might have been, and yet was not, 
Oh, can it ever be forgot? 


Although the past is dead, 
Its memory still is here; 

The happy toxes of other days, 
Still echo in our ear, 

The sound is sad—a note of woe, 

It might have been, yet was not so! 
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BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Mavame Brunavtr eat, pretending to read the 
newspaper while waiting for the luncheon to be 
brought. In reality, she was furtively watching 
her sister-in-law, with a look of keen suspicion 
mher handsome, haughty face. 

lunch came. The two ladies partook of the 
peal almost in silence. Occasionaily Mrs. Tracy 
tried to talk, but it was plainly an effort, and 
Madame disdained to be talked to on those terms. 

Presently a servant entered with letters, which 
he handed to Madame Brunault. 

«Are there none for me, Antoine ?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Tracy, in French, with an accent which 
would not have disgraced a Parisian. 

Antoine answered that he was in despair, but 
there were none. He went out, and Madame 
sit leisurely opening and reading her epistles 
with exasperating composure. 

“Ts not that Edward’s handwriting?’ de- 
manded Mrs. Tracy, suddenly, as her relative 
took up the third epistle. 

“Tt is,” said Madame. 

“What does he say ? Has he written to me ?”’ 
“T have not read the letter yet,’’ replied 
Madame, in her most icy voice. 

Mrs. Tracy would not speak again. She looked 
vered and troubled enough, as @ woman might 
whose husband had written to his sister and 
neglected his wife. 

“Edward finds himself obliged to go on to Brus- 
sels, perhaps to Amsterdam,’’ Madamesaid, at last. 

“Does he say any thing else ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Tracy, forcing herself to speak calmly. 

“The rest is about the business here; it would 
not interest ‘you,”’ replied Madame, calmly put- 
ting the letter in her pocket. 

Mrs. Tracy sat silent for a few moments. 
Madame serenely began to read the newspaper. 
When her. sister-in-law rose, so impatiently as 
almost to upset her chair, Madame raised her 

handsome eyes, in cold reproof. Mrs. Tracy rang 
the bell. 

“ Antoine,’’ she said, when the man appeared, 
“order the carriage, please.”’ 

“Are you going out in this sun?’’ asked 
Madame. 

“Yes; I half-promised Sophie de Thionville to 
come to luncheon. . It is early yet-TI-shall go.” 

She left the. room. A few instants later An- 
toine appeared with another letter. 








“ The postman discovered it after he had left 
the house,” he explained. ‘It is for Madame 
Tracy.” 

“Leave it on the table,” was the answer. 
“« Madame will be back in a moment.” 

As the man obeyed, Madame Brunault glanced 
at the superscription. It was Edward Tracy’s 
writing. 

‘“« Am I to go now to the town, as Madame de- 
sired ?”’ Antoine asked. 

“ Yes. Go to the warehouse, and tell Mon- 
sieur Roland I shall come myself to-morrow, in 
time to arrange what we were speaking of.” 

Again Antoine bowed, and departed. Mad- 
ame sat still, and read her newspaper. 

‘« It will do Genevieve good to wait 1 few min- 
utes,’ she thought. ‘She ought to be ashamed 
to show such childish temper, because she be- 
lieved there was no letter for her. She is jealous 
always of Edward’s writing to me.” 

Presently the carriage drove round. Next she 
heard Genevieve’s voice in the hall, addressing 
her maid. Mrs. Tracy did not enter the room, 
but passed straight out of the house. 

**Childish, impertinent, too,’’ said Madame. 
“Tt is an unpardonable rudeness not to stop and 
bid me good morning. Very well; let her bear 
the consequences! She can wait for her letter 
till she comes home. It is only right that she 
should pay the penalty of her shocking temper. 
I am not vindictive. I feel only contempt for 
her silliness ; but I am a just woman. I consider 
it well she should see that, by giving way'to her 
sinful disposition, her desire to treat me rudely, 
she deprived herself for hours of her husband’s 
letter.” 

Madame looked the impersonation of jutice as 

réffected. She heard the carriage drive away 
with much serene satisfaction. 

After awhile came visitors. Among other idle 
taik, Madame was told that Count de Thionville 
had come back to-his sister-in-law’s house. The 
count had been there the week before, and she 
had gone off to visit some friends. 

“That is why Genevieve was so anxious to go 
there,’’ thought Madame. ‘Ah, I am not to be 
deceived.’’ 

When her visitors had departed, she wrote 
letters, and consumed an hour or two ; but Gene- 
vieve did not return, and Madame rang, and 
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ordered her carriage. She drove to the de Thion- 
ville’s villa. She was intimate at the house, and 
so did not wait to be announced, for she wanted 
to see just how everything would appear, if she 
entered unexpectedly. 

In the reception-room sat Genevieve and the 
Count. - Sophie was not visible. The Count was 
talking ; Genevieve was gay and sparkling. They 
both started at Madame’s entrance. She was 
sweetness itself to the Count and to her relative. 

**Genevieve,” she said, ‘this letter came for 
you; I drove this way in order to bring it.’’ 

‘‘Thanks,”’ said Mrs. Tracy, and put it in her 
pocket. 

“It is from Edward,’’. said Madame. 

«I know it is,” replied Mrs. Tracy. 

The Count glanced from one lady to the other, 
and smiled under his mustache. He wasashrewd 
man, and understood that the elder lady was 
trying to exert authority, and that the younger 
was in a mood to rebel. 

Madame Brunault caught the smile, and mis- 
interpreted it. She fancied it betrayed triumph 
on the Count’s part at Mrs. Tracy’s indifference. 
Sophie de Thionville came in, beaming with smiles 
and good-nature; kissed her dear Madame Bru- 
nault, and ‘tried to detain her. But Madame had 
other calls to make, she said—she must go; -and 
out she floated, more convinced than ever that 
Genevieve was the most heartless coquette in ex- 
istence—if not worse. 

Madame Brunault had cordiaWy disliked her 
sister-in-law from the first; indeed, she had done 
so in advance; for the bare idea of her. brother’s 
marriage was gall and wormwoodtoher. Seven- 
teen years before, Madame had. been Josephine 
Tracy, the daughter of a wealthy New Yorker. 
Even at eighteen, she was too haughty and over- 
bearing to be a favorite with the opposite sex ; so 
when her father lost all his money, she accepted 
the only hand extended to her, that of Monsieur 
Brunault, an ugly, snuffy little Marseilles mer- 
chant; but little, however, only in a physical 


sense, for he was a keen, clear-headed. man of 


business, and very wealthy. . 

Josephine had, gone through a sort of romance. 
That is, she cared for handsome Howard Mayne, 
who never thought twice about ;her after the sum- 
mer which threw them together in the country, 
where Josephine had mistaken kindness and po- 
liteness for a stronger feeling. But she was 
quickly undeceived. Howard told her himself 
of his engagement, never dreaming that the news 
could hurt either her vanity or her heart; indeed, 
he gave her small credit so far as the latter pos- 
session was concerned. 

So the following autumn, Josephine was eigh- 


tee: 
Then came her father’s failure, and gj 
Monsieur Brunault’s offer of marriage, The 
choice lay between accepting him, and i 
a governess. She took the latter alternative, an 
went with her husband to France. Soon after, 
her father died. Even that did not greatly soften 
Madame’s heart toward his memory. She coil 
never forgive his having made no arrangemenis 
for her future, while he still possessed money, 
At least he might have insured his. life for he 
benefit, she said to herself; and his regrets thy 
he had not done so only irritated her. | But, in 
truth, he had never thought this necessary; he 
had expected to leave plenty of money ; and ruin 
came so suddenly, that there was no possibility 
of thus aiding her, when, at last, the idea sug- 
gested itself. 

For five years, Josephine lived with snuffy, 
Monsieur Brunault, in his handsome villa, neg 
Marseilles. Then he died in a fit; and, behold, 
his' affairs were in such a state, that, for a second 
time, ruin’ menaced the proud woman. On this 
occasion, she was spared that blow. Her brother, 
Edward Tracy, was then five-and-twenty, ‘He 
had been a youth in college when their fatherme 
with his reverses, Edward had left the hallsof 
wisdom, and plunged manfully into business, as- 
sisted by an old friend of the family, who was a 
power in Wall street. A series of those worder- 
ful successes, which read like an Arabian Night's 
story, common as they have been in our day, had 
made Edward Tracy a rich man. He had come 
over to Europe for awhile, reaching Marseilles 
in the first days of his sister's widowhood. He 
was still too young, he felt, to remain idle, He 
found that monsieur’s business only needed s 
head to insure its success; he entered into an 
arrangement with his sister; became her partner, 
and everything went on well. t 

The two lived at Les Chataines, the villa mon- 
sieur had bought. The six years of this life were 
the pleasantest Josephine had ever known.’ old- 
hearted as she was, she adored her brother, and 
be believed her perfection. Buta third blow befel 
Madame. At the end of the six years Edward 
went to England on business. The next thing 
Madame heard was that he had fallen in love. 
His marriage soon followed, and the lovely gitl 
he brought back “to Les Chataines, as his wife, 
was Genevieve Mayne, the sister of the man 
whom Madame always chose to think had trifled 
with her in the old days. 

A year had gone by since the marriage. Ma- 
dame lived with the newly-wedded pair. She 
still ruled the house. Genevieve did her best to 
win the liking of the cold, beautiful woman, who, 
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at thirty-five, was even handsomer than she haa 
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peen in the height of her girlish bloom. Finding 
this impossible, she treated Madame on her own 
jerms; was kind and polite; but let her alone. 
She had many little annoyances to support, but 
she concealed them from her husband. Yielding 
and girlish as Genevieve was, Madame learned 
that it would not be safe to tyrannize beyond a 
certain extent, and Madame hated her the more 
for this knowledge. 

Clouds did arise between the married pair. 
Tracy learned to think his wife capricious, in- 
ordinately fond of society and excitement, and 
uninterested in his pursuits. But he loved her 
still, and tried hard to silence the doubts in his 
mind. 

Madame Brunault never acknowledged to her- 
self that she was trying to make trouble between 
the pair; indeed, she was unconscious that she 
wished to. She was perfectly honest in her be- 
liefthat Genevieve was willful, selfish, coquettish, 
and needed wholesome discipline and restraint. 
Put these-thoughts in words she never did—she 
dared not ; but she made Edward Tracy feel them, 
in the thousand ways, in which her influence 
over him rendered it easy to do. 

It was autumn now—the delicious, golden au- 
tumn of Southern France. Tracy was called away 
suddei.ly to Paris. As he would be constantly 
occupied, and there was scant time for prepara- 
tion, he left his wife behind. Once his decision 
uttered, Genevieve would speak no word. He 
thought she was glad to be left. She thought he 
was glad to leave her. So they parted, with a 
éertain bitterness in both their hearts. This was 
Madame’s work, too. She said to herself, that if 
Edward took his wife, he would neglect the busi- 
ness; it was Madame’s business also, so she had 
4 right to protect its interests. She saw how 
pained Genevieve was, but she elected to believe 
that it rose from missing the gayeties of Paris; 
and she rejoiced righteously at this opportunity 
of inflicting a little more discipline on the frivo- 
lous creature. 
~ Do not stay shut up; promise me you will 
not?’ Edward had said to his wife. ‘Go visit 
your friends, invite them here, make the time 
pass pleasantly.” 

Genevieve did this, not because she craved ex- 
citement, but because the old house was gloomy 
in his absence, and there was more ehance of for- 
getting her loneliness, and the vague shadow which 
had of late troubled her, in the society of agree- 
able people, than in the atmosphere of frigid 
courtesy to which Madame Brunault treated 
her. : 

There were numerous fétes in the neighboring 


dame went tog. She told herself that Genevieve 
needed watching, though, in reality, she enjoyed 
the festiviti¢s a good deal more than the young 
girl did. 

Three weeks passed. Handsome Count de 
Thionville came to visit. his brother's family. 
Madame discovered that her sister-in-law had 
known him in England before her marriage. Ma- 
dame built up a romance at once, believed in it as 
firmly as she did in the gospel, and regarded her 
relative with increased suspicion. 

The Count had’ gone away, and returned the 
very day this letter had arrived. Tracy had told 
his wife of his new journey. He thouglit that if 
she desired to be with him, she would propose 
joining him. She thought that if he wanted her, 
he would write to that effect. 

So neither spoke, for there are no human crea- 
tures so hopelessly obstinate and absurd as hus- 
bands and wives who love each other, and yet 
have permitted the perfect confidence, necessary 
in that relation, to be disturbed. Besides, there 
is no crisis in mortal existence, where every step 
and action needs to be so carefully considered, as 
in the first year of married life. 

Two weeks more went by. There was a change 
in Genevieve, a restlessness, a tPuble new to 
Madame in her experience of the girl, but to 
which she was not slow to assign a reason. 

It is odd how often women, whose own record 
shows clear enough, are ready to believe the 
worst of their own sex ; and, in the present case, 
Madame’s harsh judgment was increased by the 
fact, that she had always considered her sister- 
in-law deceitful as well as frivolous. Toward 
Mayne’s sister, she said to herself, must of ne- 
cessity be untruthful and treacherous. 

Madame had no doubt whatever that Genevieve 
had loved this renowned French lady-killer, had 
been trifled with by him, and had married Ed- 
ward. from pique. Now she was yielding pas- 
sively to the spell of old memories, to the danger- 
ous influence of this bad man’s companionship ; 
for, of course, he was bad—that idea had from 
the first been firmly established in Madame’s 
mind. 

Well, Genevieve must go her own way; it was 
not Madame’s part'to warn her! Advice would 
be treated as an insult, or put aside with imper- 
tinent mockery:'' Al!'that Madame could do was 
to be watchful, to open her brother's eyes the 
moment her suspicions became certainties. And 
they would become such! Josephine Brunault 
was as sure of this as ‘she was of being herself 
animated by a strict sense of justice in every 
thought and plan. 





villas, and Genevieve was a general favorite. Ma- 
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vieve went out more and more, and twice point- 
edly avoided Madame’s companionship. 

Still four days elapsed. Passing through the 
lower hall, one morning, Madame met Antoine 
with a bouquet. 

«For Madame Tracy,”’ he said, ‘with the 
compliments of Monsieur le Comte de Thionville.”’ 

Madame Tracy had strolled out into the grounds, 
he explained ; she would not wish to be incum- 
bered with a boaquet during her promenade; 
should he place it in the salon? Madame Bru- 
nault assented, and passed on up stairs, When 
Antoine had gone, she hurried back, and entered 
the salon. She took the bouquet out of the vase, 
and examined it. She was certain that some- 
where among the flowers she should find a note 
hidden. She was not deceived. Down among 
the hearts of the odorous blossoms lay a tiny 
scrap of paper, pinned fast, concealed by the long, 
green leaves. 

Madame grew pale with horror and indig- 
nation. She deliberately opened the note, and 
read it, regardless of the fact that whatever her 
sister-in-law might have done, this act, in its 
petty meanness, equalled it. 

There was only a line. 

“T am deeply grieved. 
to arrange.”’ 

Madame put this note back, and pinned it 
securely again. She was satisfied that she had 
done right. She would have defended her con- 
duct on high, moral and religious ground. 

She went up to her room, and stood at the 
window till she saw Genevieve enter the house. 
Then she descended to the parlor. Mrs. Tracy 
sat by the table, her face deathly white. Madame 
talked, forced her to talk. A visitor was an- 
nounced, and Genevieve made her escape. The 
call is only noticeable for a fact Madame learned. 
The gossip told her that Count de Thionville had 
been gambling again, and had lost twenty-five 
thousand francs. 

After the guest had gone, Madame still sat 
there. The door into the hall was open. She 
heard Marguerite, Mrs. Tracy’s maid, bid Anto- 
ine order the carriage, because Madame Tracy 
wished to drive into Marseilles; he would find 
Madame in her sitting-room, the maid added, in 
the rez-de-chaussée, when, the carriage was ready. 

Madame Brunault went out, through a glass- 
door that led into thegarden. She passed round 
among the shrubberies, to a spot that commanded 
a view of the window of her sister’s private 
apartment, though she was herself hidden from 
sight. She wanted to see Genevieve, and note 
how she looked. What the prying woman ex- 
pected to discover she could not have told. 


I have not been able 





She saw Mrs. Tracy come into the room, 
dressed for her drive, but very pale still, Maj 
ame was so close to the open window, that ghe 
could see this distinctly. 

Genevieve sat down by a table, and took from 
a little satchel, which she had brought in her 
hand, several cases of jewels. She opened them, 
one after another, and examined their contents, 
There was a parure of diamonds and torquoises, 
which Edward had given her; a set of valuable 
stone cameos she had at the time of her mar 
riage; none of them ornaments that she often 
wore, 

Madam’s quick mind flashed to a conclusion, 
Mrs. Tracy meant. to raise money on these stones, 
and aid de Thionville. To what a pass must 
their intimacy have come, when he could appeal 
to her for such assistance! Her brother, her 
poor deceived brother, she cried. There was no 
self-righteousness in Madame’s mind now. She 
was appalled, horror-stricken, but not surprised; 
even then she was calm enough to tell herself 
this. 

She darted away and entered the house. . The 
carriage had not appeared yet. She put on her 
bonnet, and hurried down stairs, meeting Gene- 
vieve in the hall. 

‘‘ Antoine says you are going to drive into 
town,” she said. ‘ Will you give me a seat? 
One of my horses is lame. I was going to ask 
for the loan of yours. I have to see Monsieur 
Roland.” 

Genevieve looked disturbed and annoyed. 

««T may be gone a long while,’’ she said; “] 
mean to visit Madame Janville, and I have shop- 
ping—” 

‘¢ Oh, if I am through my business first, I can 
hire a carriage to bring me back,”’ interrupted 
Madame, with unusual sweetness. ‘+I suppose 
you don’t mind my going, do you ?’’ 

Genevieve did not answer this thrust. 

“The carriage is waiting, if you are ready,” 
was all she said. 

It’ was a drive of two miles. Madame Bru- 
nault talked more than was her habit, was gay 
and amusing even. Genevieve had to shake off 
her evident depression, to answer, to appear un- 
concerned, That she succeeded tolerably was 
only an additional proof to Madame that she was 
utterly hardened and false. She said nothing to 


waken any suspicion in Genevieve’s mind that 
she was being watched; did not even remark 
upon her pgllor, or ask if she had a headache, a8 
a less acute schemer might have done. 

Madame sat up erect and stately among the 
cushions, bland and smiling, convinced that she 
was justice in person. She was grieved, indeed, 
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for her brother, but she felt no gleam of pity for 
the wicked creature by her side. Let her suffer, 
she deserved it! Any compassion would be a 
culpable weakness, a condoning of sin such as no 
henorable mind could, for an instant, contemplate. 

“Shall I drive you to the warehouse?” Mrs. 
Tracy asked, as the carriage entered the busy 


“If not out of your way.” 

« Not in the least,” and she gave the order. 
. “$0 much obliged,” said Madame, as the car- 
riage stopped at the gloomy, old building, ‘I 
dare say I shall be home before you. Good-by.”’ 

She disappeared within the imposing door-way, 
and the carriage drove off. There was a hack- 


‘¢Yes, Madame.” The oldman was evidently 
much relieved, that she could state facts, instead 
of asking questions. 

‘How much did she want ?” 

“ Twenty-five thousand francs. She did not 
give me her real name. I said nothing. Ladies 
often have little debts they do not like to ask 
their husbands to arrange.” 

«They do,’’ replied Madame, bitterly. 
how long did she want it?”’ 

‘Till January. Then, she explained to me, 
her own income came in; it had been anticipated 
this year, and she found herself in need of this 
sum.” 

“Yes,”’ said Madame, ‘‘I came to explain to 
you, b my sister has done a foolish thing, 


“* For 





stand in the dyll place, where the: wareh 
stood. Madame hurried to the nearest cab. 

«Follow that carriage,’’ she said. ‘‘Stop where 
itstops. Don’t lose sight of it, anJ I will give 
you ten pence.” 

She drove through several streets, and the 
hack stopped at last. The man descended from 
his perch, and appeared at the door. 

«There is the carriage, Madame,’’ he said. 

Josephine looked out. The barouche was 
drawn up before the entrance to a little building, 
which Madame Brunault recognized. It was 
occupied by a man, who had once been in her 


_husband’s employment, and whom she and 


Tracy had assisted. He lived on the upper- 
floors, and in the lower sold old pictures and 
furniture.. He lent money, too, on reasonable 
security. 

Madame gave the coacliman his ten pence, and 
dismissed him. Then she waited in the entrance 
of a gloomy, old house near, until she saw Gene- 
vieve come out, and the carriage drive away. 
After this, she crossed the street, entered Mon- 
sieur Martin’s domain, and made her way to his 
private room. 

The little old-spectacled fellow was quite over- 
come by the honor of her visit, but she could not 
wait for his florid compliments to end. 

“Tthink I have been a good friend. to you, 
Martin,’’ she said, sharply. 

“The best a man ever had, Madame!" he re- 
plied, with his hand on his heart. 

“Then, I expect you to tell me the truth. 
You don’t always do it. But- this time you 
must,’ returned Madame. ‘‘ Did you know the 
lady who has just left you ?” 

“Yes,”’ Martin admitted, a good deal hum- 
bled, ‘It was Madame Tracy. But she did 


not know that I recognized her,’’,be added. 

“She came to borrow money on a set of’ dia- 
monds, and on some stone cameos? You let her 
have it?’ 





She wants this sum for a charity. I would not 
Iend it to her, and her husband would not have 
given it if he had been here. Madame Tracy is 
very young, and impulsive. She gives without 
considering. 4 

«Ah, ah!’ replied Martin. 

‘« But I must pay you the money. I cannot 
allow the jewels to remain. Make out a receipt, 
and give me the things. I will draw a check for 
you.”* 

As Monsieur Martin would get the exorbi- 
tant interest all the same, and yet not be out of 
the use of his money for an hour, naturally he 
was delighted at this proposal. 

‘I know you will be secret,’’ Madame said. 
**Good-hy, now.” 

Then she too went her way, with the cases of 
jewels safe in her possession, She drove to the 
warehouse, arranged. little business with Mon-— 
sieur Roland, and then returned to the villa, 
anxious to arrive before Genevieve. 

Certainly, Madame Brunault had never been in 
the habit of arranging private interviews, or in 
anyway conducting herself carelessly ; yet she 
went to the bottom of all the mysteries, which her 
sister-in-law gathered about her, so easily, that 
an ill-natured person would have said she must 
have had experience in such matters, or at least 
possessed a marvelous faculty for intrigue, even 
if her life-had never brought it into practice. 
Josephine herself would have declared and be- 
lieved, that it was love for her brother, and a 
strict sense of justice which animated her. She 
called her tendency to suspicion, her early pre- 
judices against Josephine, by all sorts of fine 
names, and was beautifully unconscious that the 
feeling, with which she followed her victim, was 
more like the’ spirit with which a wild animal 
pursues its prey, than any sentiment that ought 
to find place in the mind of a human creature. 

It was late in the afternoon, before Genevieve 
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returned. Madame Brunault saw her, as the 


carriage drew up. There was a look of relief on 
the lovely, girlish face, which Josephine perfectly 
comprehended. 

One more link in the chain of evidence, and it 
would be complete. There must be nothing left 
to doubt, no possibility of casting distrust on the 
account she was preparing for her brother: The 
whole must be based on the testimony of her own 
eyes. However much she might have distrusted 
Genevieve, I must do her the justice to say, that 
she would have held her peace, had not’ these 
positive proofs of misconduct come to her know- 
ledge. Let Genevieve explain them, if she could! 
Madame believed that she could be glad if the 
girl might prove her innocence; yet, with singu- 
lar inconsistency, she exulted that this was im- 
possible. She would be put away—disgiaced ! 
Howard Mayne would hear of it, and be forced 
to bear a portion of his sister's shame! But this 
thought was not a desire for revenge. No,no! It 
was only that Madame loved justice—only a proof 
that sin must always meet with its retribution! 

That Providence chose Madame as its minister, 
in the present instance, was no affair of hers. 
The task had been forced upon her. No weak- 
ness must prevent her fulfilling it to the bitter 
end. 

Still on the watch, she saw Genevieve leave the 
house, toward sunset, pass through the gardens 
and shrubberies, and take the path to the wooded 
cliff which hung over the sea. 

After a little, Madame followed. She was 
stopped down stairs, for some time, by a messen- 
ger from Monsieur Roland. Then she hurried 


out, in her.turn, and gained the wood. It wasa 


lovely haunt. The great chestnut trees spread 
their branches above a carpet of moss. In front 
rose the cliff, its wall in one place broken down 
by some tempest of past centuries, and giving a 
view of the beautiful sea, set like a picture in 
the gray frame of the rocks. 

A winding path led to the summit of the cliffs, 
where was a broad open plateau, commanding a 
view of wonderful extent and magnificence. But 
Madame had no time to think of its beauties, or 
notice the splendor of the southern sky, flaming 
with the glories of sunset... She hurried quickly, 
but cautiously, along to the top, and —- be- 
hind a thicket of evergreens. 

Josephine was standing there, herhionde clasped 
in that of a man whose back was turned toward 
Madame; but the latter could have sworn that 
she saw Count de Thionville. Genevieve was 
weeping softly, her beautiful eyes raised to her 
companion’s fnee. The still air brought the words 
she spoke distinctly to Madame’s ears. 





“You promise—you will not forget?” 

The answer Madame did not hear. She saw de 
Thionville bow over the white hands he held, and: 
kiss them; then both he and Genevieve 
peared down the path, on the opposite side of the 
cliff. 

Madame stood still. Presently, she saw Gene. 
vieve appear in the wood below, alone, but weep: 
ing still; and so she walked ‘back toward the 
house. 

As the two ladies sat at dinner, that night, a 
telegram was brought in, saying Edward Traey 
would be back on the next day. Genevieve read 
it, flung it across the table to her sister-in-law, 
and left the room without a word. Madamecom- 
prehended that Mrs. Tracy was frightened at her 
husband’s return, frightened and angered. 

Later, Marguerite came in, with a message from 
her mistress. It was to the effect that Madame 
Tracy had.a terrible headache, and was going to 
bed. She begged her sister to excuse her. 

So Madame spent the evening alone. 

The two ladies met the next day at luncheon; 
after that, Genevieve retired to her own apart- 
ment ; and Josephine did not seek to intrude upon 
her until near dusk. 

Then she walked to the door of her room, and 
knocked. — 


«What did you want?’ Genevieve asked, ° 


almost crossly, as Madame entered; but added, 
‘I beg your pardon—I am not well.” 

** You are still here?” asked Madame, in a tone 
of surprise. 

‘‘Where else should I be?’ returned Mrs, 
Tracy. 

«Anywhere else, it seems to me,’’ said Ma- 
dame, in her icy voice. ‘ Do you expect to wait 
and meet your husband ?” 

‘« Madame Brunault is pleased to speak in rid+ 
dles,” said Genevieve, haughtily. : 

‘¢I do not mean to! Plainly then. I had not 
believed that even your assurance would carry 
you so far! I must tell you that it cannot serve. 
Genevieve, I know everything!” 

Mrs. Tracy rose from her seat pale as death. 

‘‘Madame,”’ she said, ‘‘this is your house; but 
I shall stay here only till my husband comes; to 
him you must account for this insult.” 

“No, he must account to me,’’ said Madame, 
lightly. ‘(He must pay me twenty-five thou 
sand francs. Then I shall be ready to restore 
these jewels to their owner.” 

She held up the jewel-cases as she spoke, and 
deliberately opened them, ene after another. 

Genevieve sank back in her seat, looking likes 
ghost. 

“You will not deny that these are yours?” 
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ssked Madame. ‘‘ You cannot deny that yester- 

day you received a note from Count de Thion- 

ville, and that last night he met you in the wood? 

Mrs. Tracy, do you still mean to wait for your 
d?”’ 

yp til looked her through and through 

with eyes that shone like lightning. 

«Jf I were what you pretend to believe me,”’ 
she said, slowly, ‘I should be less base than you. 
[did not think any woman could be so vile.”* 

«Qh, take care! take care!’ cried Madame, 
ina furious voice. ‘‘ This cannot serve your turn ! 
Ina few moments, if you persist in remaining, 
you must face your husband, and account to 
him-——"’ 

«“ And you,” interrupted Genevieve, ‘‘must one 
day account to your God—remember that!” 

Madame did not precisely answer in Claver- 
house’s famous words, but the sentiment was the 
same. 

Atthat instant the sound of a carriage driving 
up to the house roused them both. 

“My brother! my poor brother !’’ moaned Ma- 
dame. 

She turned to leave the room. Genevieve sprang 
from her seat, and gained the door. 

“Go back!’ she said, in a low, awful voice. 
“Don’t come a step nearer. You shall tell your 
story here.” 5, 4 

“Mad woman!” cried Madame, contemptu- 
ously. ‘*Let me pass! Had you wanted mercy, 
you should have shown some signs of repent- 
ance.” 

She ‘approached Genevieve. The latter stood 
frm. Without pushing her aside, Madame could 
not reach the door. 

Tracy's voice was heard in the hall. 

“Genevieve! Genevieve! Josephine! 
where are you both?” 

He was inthe room. Both women turned their 
white faces on him. He stopped thunderstruck. 

“Now Madame Brunault, your story,’’ Gene- 
vieve said. 


Why, 


“Eve! Darling! What is it?’’ he criéd. 
“Hush!” she answered. ‘Listen, before you 
tpeak to me.” 


“Are you both crazy?’’ exclaimed Edward. 
“This is a pretty welcome, I must-say.” 

“Not my fault, Edward !”’ exclaimed Madame 
Brunault. 

“Dramatic phrases are not an explanation,” 
said Genevieve. ‘I want you to listen, Mr. 
Tracy. Bequick, Madame! IfI am to leave this 
house, I wish to do it at once.” 

Tracy looked from one to the other, in hope- 
less bewilderment. He was toe confused now 
oven for anger. 





Madame Brunault began her tale. Edward 
would have interrupted; but it was Genevieve 
who stopped him. Madame related her suspi- 
cions and the discovery of the note, displayed 
the jewels, and told of the last meeting between 
the lovers, as she called them. 

Rdward Tracy had flung himself into a chair, 
and sat gazing at the two, in helpless stupefac- 
tion and misery. ~ 

‘* Now speak !”’ cried Madame, turning to Gene- 
vieve. ‘Give me the lie if you can.”’ 

Genevieve did not notice her. She moved to- 
ward her husband, looked full in his face. 

«Tt is true,” she said, ‘‘ that Monsieur de Thi- 
onville wrote me the note your sister opened. It 
is true that yesterday I raised twenty-five thou- 
sand francs on my jewels. It is true that T have 
a secret—a terrible one! Now, then, Edward, 
do you believe that I am what she would have 
you think? Do you doubt whether I am worthy 
to be taken to your heart ?”’ 

‘«T know there must be some awful mistake,” 
Tracy groaned. ‘For God’s sake, explain !’’ 

‘«T will be answered first,”’ she said. ‘I have 
borne much. The time has come when it would 
be wickedness to endure the life I have led for 
months past. Do you, or do you not, trust me?’’ 

He looked in her face. There was a struggle, 
evidently. 

‘Edward, you must be mad!’’ exclaimed Ma- 
dame Brunault. ‘She has no right to ask that 
—let her explain if she can.” 

He silenced his sister with a passionate gesture. 

‘Genevieve,’ he said, ‘I do believe in you. 
I will believe in you, even if you never explain.” 

« Ah, thank God,’’ she murmured. “I thought 
I had lost my husband, months ago ; but her work 
has only brought him closer to me, at last.’’ 

She motioned Tracy aside. She would not even 
take his hand. .. 

‘Not yet,” she said, sitting down. ‘I must 
tell. I had thought to keep his secret, to save 
both of you pain. Edward, I raised that money 
for your brother Charles. 

‘¢ Charles here !” cried he, in wonder. 

‘Tt was him that-Madame Brunault saw with 
me in the wood. She might easily have mis- 
taken him for Monsieur de Thionville. They luok 
alike——” 

«« Where is he ?”’ interrupted her husband. 

“Gone, now, back to Paris,” replied Gene- 
vieve. ‘Shall I stop here, Madame Brunault, 
or do you wish to hear the rest ?”’ 

“T am not satis§iz',”’ said Josephine, sullenly. 
*« These assertions are not proofs.”’ 

You ought——"* Tracy began furiously, facing 
his sister. But Genevieve checked him by a sign. 
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*¢ Charles came from America, a few months 
since,” she went on. “He had got into diffi- 
culty there. In Paris he gambled, and then 
forged a check, believing his funds would arrive 
in time for him to pay the sum. They failed to 
come; the check was almost due. He knew 
Count de Thionville. That kind man tried to 
help him, and failed; then he persuaded Charles 
to come to me. I pawned my jewels to get the 
money. Madame Brunault, if you will have 
proofs, here they are.”’ 

She drew two letters from her pocket, anJ laid 
them on the table. But Madame could not take 
them. , She tottered back and forth, and, with 
one dreadful groan, fell senseless onthe floor. 

Her agony was too great for,endurance! Not 
only her overweening pride was crushed by the 
fact that one of her own blood was a: criminal, 
but she realized that she had lost: the love of the 
brother dearer to her than all the world. 

Madame was ill for many weeks, and Gene- 


Re 
vieve nursea her. Death came cc near that Bj. 
ward could not. refuse to pardon the wretched 
sufferer. But when Madame recovered, she try, 
eled for a long while, and indeed was never afle 
other than a guest, at set times, under her br 
ther’s roof. 

Madame learned to forgive and to love Gen. 
vieve. I take this as a proof’ that the teribj, 
lesson worked good to her haughty charatie, 
and taught her to guard against the selfishnes 
and desire for power which had hitherto obscurgj 
many really noble qualities. Genevieve's ‘infy. 
ence over the wayward Charles was the means of 
reclaiming him from the downward path that, 
since boyhood, he had trodden so recklessly, 

The clouds were gone which threatened at one 
time hopelessly to separate the husband and 





wife, and both had grown wise enough to knoy 
that complete confidence, even to the expressin 
of every fear or doubt, can alone keep, clear thy 
horizon of married life. 
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BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 





How sweet it seemed, when entering in 
The avenue of shade, 

Where wedded bough and wandering 7 
A leafy temple made; 

To feel another walked with us, 
Impassionate, yet coy ; 

Whose presence had the power to make 
The solitude a joy! 


The grass, though lightly pressed, gave forth 
A fragrance, dewy sweet, 
As if the box of ointment rare 
Were broken at our feet; 
And with love’s rapture in the heart, 
Its glamour o’er the eyes, 
The lane was but a covered way 
That led to Paradise. 


The glimpses of the outer world, 
That stole athwart the trees, 
Familiar haunts of daily life, 





Were unrealities ; 


While these sweet visions that arose, 
At love’s command unfurled, 

Were fixed, immutable, we thought, 
Substantial as the world. 


But the swift flashing of a sword 
Brought Eden to a close; 

The day was over, and the night 
Brought with it no repose. 

Hands were unclasped—a sudden chill 
Struck terror to the heart; 

The cross-road of our life was reached, 
Henceforth we walked apart! 


The wedded boughs and wandering vines 
May weave their spells in vain; 

The absence of a joy has made 
The solitude a pain. 

And though our feet may find, perchance, 
Some road that leads to bliss, 

Tlee old, aweet dreams will ne’er return— 
The dead we always miss! 





IN THE 


WoopDs. 





BY ALICE HAY JENNER. 





Ou, the balmy woodland 
In the month of June! 
Never did the birds sing 
Sweetlier in tune! 
Rich the roving blossoms 
Hang fromranch and spray— 
"Tis an ever-new delight 
The live-long day. . 


ener 


Sweet surprises meet 1s 
Everywhere we turn ; 
Hyacinths, like blue eyes 
Peeping through the fern. 
Half we grudge to gather 
Beauties that we prize; 
But we seek for offerings 
To gladden weary eyes. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 363. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Dick Storms was very restless after his 
nidnight interview with Martha Hart, and be- 
ane feverishly so when he discovered that the 
der Storms had begun to move in his affairs 
pre promptly than he had desired. He walked 
aby the old farmer with a frown on his face, 
wionly spoke when his own footsteps bore him 
thad of the stronger and more deliberate stride, 
shih goaded his impatience into anger. There 
ms, indeed, a striking contrast between the two 
na, which even a difference in age could not 
vil account for. Old Storms was a stoutish 
mim, round in the shoulders, slouching in his 
mk, and of a downcast countenance, in which 
sgood deal of inert ability lay dormant. There 
mssomething of the son’s cunning in his eye, 
mi animal craving about the mouth, but if the 
raom.and fire which repulsed you in the younger 
mn ever existed in the father, it had become too 
tluggish for active wickedness, except, perhaps, 
wthe subordinate of some more powerful na- 
lure, 

That nature the old man had fostered in his 
wn family, of which Dick was the absolute head, 
tefore he be¢ame of legal age. If the old man had 
ten a tyrant over the boy, as most fathers of 
hig lass are supposed to be in the mother land, 
Dick avenged his youth fully when it merged into 
manhood, and, as the two walked together across 
the park, toward their own farm, it was pitiful 
tose such gleams of anxiety in that old man’s 
tyes, whenever they were furtively lifted to the 
tem face of thé son. ; 

Once, when Dick got ahead of his father, walk- 
ing swiftly in his wirey activity, he paused, and 
ait a sapling up by the roots with his heavy 
prning-knife, and stood, with a grim smile on 
his face, trimming off the small branches, and 
measuring it into a formidable walking-stick. 

“Art doing that for me, lad?” said the old 
man, in a voice that did not sound quite natural. 
“Nay, nay, I am not old enough for a stick yet 
while. My old bones aren’t so limber as thine, 
myhap; but they ll do for me many a year yet, 
Dever fear.’’ 
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Dick made no answer, but smiled again, as he 
shook the little sapling with a vigor that made 
the air whistle around him. Then he walked on, 
polishing up the knots daintily with his knife as 
he moved. 

“« More’n that,” continued the old man, eyeing 
his son wistfully, “there isn’t toughness enough 
there for a walking-stick which should be summat 
to lean on.”’ 

“It'll do,” answered Dick, closing his knife, 
and thrusting it deep into his pocket. << It'll do, 
for want of a better.”’ 

‘‘Ha, ha,” laughed the old man, so hoarsely 
that his voice seemed to break into a timid bark. 
‘‘ That was what I used ter say when thou wert 
a lad, and I made thee cut sticks to lather thee 
with. Many a time the twig that ye brought 
wouldn’t a hurt » dormouse, Ah, lad, lad, thou 
wert always a cunning one, thou wert.” 

“Was I?” said Dick. , “ Well, beating begets 
cunning, mayhap.”’ : 

By this time they were getting into the thick 
of the wilderness, a portion of the park little 
frequented, and in which the lonely lake we have 
spoken of, lay like a pool of ink, the shadows 
fe!l so blackly upon it. 

Here Dick verged out of the usual path, and 
struck through the most gloomy portions of the 
woods. After a t’s hesitation, the old 
man followed him, muttering hoarsely that the 
other path was nearest, but that did not matter. 

‘When the two had left the lake quite behind 
them, Dick stopped, and, wheeling suddenly 
around, faced his father. 

«‘ Now, once for all, tell me what took ye to the 
Rest this morning? for, mark me, I’m bound to 
know.” 

««T—I haye told ye once, Dick. I have——” 

“A lie. Ye have told me that, and nought else.” 

‘Dick, Dick, mind, it’s thy father thou’rt put- 
ting the lie on,” said the old man, kindling up 
so fiercely that his stooping figure rose erect, 
and his eyes shone beneath their heavy brows 
like water under a thick bough of rushes. 

*‘What took ye up yonder, I say?’ was the 
curt answer. “ I want the truth, and mean to 
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have it out of ye, before we go a stride farther. 
Do ye understand, now?” 

‘‘T went to ask after the young Maister, and 
nought else,’’ was the sullen reply. 

“Thetruth! I will have the truth, so out with 
it, before I do ye a harm!”’ 

‘‘ Before ye do yer old father a harm! Nay, 
nay, lad, it has no come to that,”’ , 

Dick bent the little sapling almost double, and 
let it recoil with a vicious snap, a significant an- 
swer that kindled the old man’s wrath so fiercely, 
that he seized upon the offending stick, placed 
one end under his foot, and twisted it apart with 
a degree of fury that startled the son out of his 
sneering insolence. 

‘Now what hast got to say to thy father, Dick? 
Speak out; but remember that I am that, and 
shall be till thou art the strongest man.”’ 

The thin features of Dick Storms turned white, 
and his eyes shone. He had depended t-> much, 
it seemed, on the withering influence his insolent 
overbearance had produced on the old man, whose 
will and strength had at last been aroused by the 
audacious threat wielded inthat sapling. Whether 
he really would have degraded the old farmer 
with a blow or not, is uncertain ; but, once aroused, 
the stout old man was more than a match for his 
son, and the force of habit came back upon him 
so powerfully, that he began to roll up the cuffs 
of his fustian jacket, as if preparing for an onset. 

“Say out what thou hast in thee, and do it 
gingerly, or thoul’t soon find out who is maister 
here,”’ the old man said, with all the rough au- 
thority of former times. 

The young man looked into his father’s face with 
a glance made keen by surprise. Then his evil 
features relaxed, and he burst into a hoarse laugh. 

“Why, father, did’st think I was about doing 
thee a harm with that bit of ash? It was fora 
goad to the cattle I was smoothing it off.”’ 

** Ah!”’ ejaculated the old man. 

«But you have twisted it to a wisp now.” 

«That I have, and rare glad I am of it.” 

“Tt don’t matter,” said the son. ‘I can find 
plenty more about here, But the thing we were 
talking of. Did Sir Noel kick in the traces when 
ye came down upon him about the lease?” 

A gleam of the young man’s own cunning crept 
into the father’s eyes, and worked about. the 
strong mouth. 

“The lease, Dick. Have I na said it was the 
young maister’s health that took me to the Rest.’’ 

Dick made a restless gesture, that convulsed 


__ his whole frame, and, jerking one hand forward, 


exclaimed, , 
“«It was for thy own good, father, that I asked; 
so I don’t see why you keep things so close.” 





ALAA 

‘An’ I don’t know why a child of mine shou 
ask questions like a schoolmaster, or as if he wer 
ready for a bout at fisticuffs,’’ answered the qj 
man. 

“It’s a way one gets among the gamekeeper, 
but it means nothing,’ was the pacific answer, 
‘I was only afraid ye might have dropped a won 
about what I told you of, and that would hay 
done mischief.”’ 

“Ah!” 

«Just now, father, half a word might speil 
everything.” 

‘*Halfa word! Well, well, there was naught 
said that could do harm. Just a hint about the 
lease, nothing more. There now, ye have ital], 
A fair question at the first would ha’ saved gli 
this bother.”’ 

‘“ Art sure this was all,” asked Dick, eying his 
father closely. 

‘sAye. Sure.” 

“Hush! One of the gamekeepers is coming,” 
said Dick, interrupting his father. 

*¢ Aye, aye.” 

Qld Storms moved forward, as the intruder 
came up with a pair of birds in his hands, which 
he was carrying to the Rest. 

Dick remained behind, for the man met him 
with a broad grin, as if some good joke were on 
his mind. 

‘‘Good-morrow to ye,” he said, dropping the 
birds upon a bed of grass, as if preparing fora 
long gossip. 

‘‘ Dost know I come a nigh peppering thee 4 
bit yon night, thinking it war some poachers after 
the birds; but I soon found out it was a bitof 
sweethearting on the sly? Oh, Dick! Dick! 
thoul’t get shot some night.’’ 

‘“‘Sweethearting! I don’t know what ye mean, 
Jacob.” 

“Ye don’t know that there was as pretty a doe 
roving about the wilderness one night this week, 
just at the time ye passed through it.” 

**Me, me?” 

«‘Aye. No-mistake. 
eyes in the moonlight.” 

**In the moonlight. Where?” 

‘¢ Oh, inthe upper path, nearest thy own home.” 

Dick drew.a deep breath. 

“‘Ah, that! I thought you said by the lake.” 

“Nay, it was the lass I saw, taking covert 
there.” 

«‘What lass? I saw none!’ 

‘‘Ha, ha!’’ laughed the gamekeeper, placing ® 
hand on each knee, and stooping down to look 
into his companion’s eyes. ‘ What war she there 
for, then? Tell me that?” 

‘¢ How should I know?” 


I saw ye with my own 
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«And what wert thou doing in the wilderness.” 

«What, 1? Passing through it like'an honest 
(hristian, on my way home from the village.’’ 

“Well, now, that is strange! Dost know. 
Dick, I got half a look at the doe’s face, and dang 
ne! if I didn’t think it was Jessup’s lass.” 

A quick thought shot through that subtle brain. 
Why not accept the mistake, throw the reputa- 
tin of the girl who had scorned him into the 
power of this man, and thus claim the triumph 
ofhaving cast her off when the certainiy of her 
fnal rejection came? After 2 moment’s silence, 
and appearing to falter, he said, 

“You—you saw her, then? You know that it 
was Ruth Jessup ?”’ 

“Ha! ha! Havel run ye tocovert? Yes, I 
amost saw her face; an’ as to the figure, any man, 
vith half an eye, would know that. There isn’t 
mother loike it within fifty miles o’ the Rest.” 

“Well, well, Jacob, as you saw her and me so 
dose, I'll not deny it. A lass will get fractious 
you know when a fellow is expected, and don’t 
come up to time, and follow one up, you under- 
sand. We have been sweethearting so long, and 
the old ones being agreeable, mayhap she is a 
trifle over restless about my hanging back.” 


“Aye, aye. This story about the young mais- 
ter being o’er fond of her. I wouldn’t put up 
with that.” 


Dick Storms nodded his head mysteriously. 

“Ye'll say nothing about her coming to seek 
me yon night.” 

“In course not. Only I wouldn’t a thought it 
of Jessup’s lass, she looks.so modest like.”’ 

“But when a lass is—is——”’ 

“O'er fond, and afraid of losing her sweetheart. 
Still, I wouldn’t a thought it of her anyhow.” 

“Ye're not to think hard of her for anything, 
friend Jacob, because we may be wed after all, 
and no one must have a fling at my wife, mind 
that. When I give her up will be time enough.” 

The gamekeeper laughed, and nodded his head, 
perhaps amused at the idea that a bit of gossip, 
like that, could escape circulation, in a place 
already excited on the subject of Jessup and his 
daughter. Dick Storms having given the impres- 
sion he desired, took a plump silver watch from 
his pocket, and glanced at the dial. 

“ It’s wonderful how time flits,”’ he said, putting 
the watch to his pocket. ‘It’s welly dinner-time, 
and the old man will be waiting. Mind that ye 
keep a close mouth, and good-day !” 

“ Good-day ter ye,” responded the gamekeeper, 
picking up his birds, and smoothing their mot- 
tled feathers as he went along. ‘I wouldn’t a 
thought it of yon lass, though, not if the minister 
himself had told me. That I wouldx't.” 





Meantime Dick Storms walked toward home, 
smiling, nay, at times, laughing, as he went. 
The cruel treachery of his conversation with the 
keeper filled him with vicious delight. He knew 
well enough that the whole matter would be made 
the gossip of every public house in the village 
within twenty-four hours, and reveled in the 
thought. If it were possible for him to marry 
Ruth in the end, this scandal would be of little 
importance to him; if not, it should be made to 
sting her, and poison the returning life of young 
Hurst Under any circumstances, it was an evil 
inspiration, over which he gloated triumphantly. 

So full was the young plotter’s brain of this 
idea, that he was unconscious of the rapidity with 
which he approached home,_until the farm-house 
hove in view, a long, stone building sheltered by 
orchards, flanked by outhouses, and clothed to the 
roof with rare old ivy. It was, in truth, some- 
thing better than a common farm dwelling, for an 
oriel window jutted out here, a stone balcony 
there, and the sunken entrance-door was of solid 
oak, such as might have given access to the Rest 
itself. 

There had been plenty of shrubbery, with a 
bright flower-garden in front, and on one side of 
the house; but of the first, there was only a scat- 
tering and ragged bush left to struggle for life, 
here and there, while every sweet blossom of the 
past had given way to coarse garden vegetables, 
which were crowded into less and less space each 
year, by fields’ of barley or corn, that covered 
what had once been a pretty Jawn and park. 

«« Ah, if I could but get this in fee simple. If 
he had died I might!’ thought the young man, 
as he walked round to the back door. “If he 
had died!” 





CHAPTER XII. 

Wit11am Jessup seemed to be getting better 
rapidly after those few words with Ruth, that had 
lifted a mountain of pain from his heart, pain 
deeper and keener than the slow, biting anguish 
of his wound, that preyed upon him continually, 
though he scarcely felt it, now that the deeper 
anguish was gone. 

‘¢ T shall be better, I shall be quite well, only let 
me get one word to him. He is so rash. Ah, 
when that is done, I can rest a little,” he kept 
thinking to himself, ‘‘for the subject seemed so 
distateful to Ruth that he shrunk from naming 
it to her. If the old man Storms would but 
come, I might trust him; but he always sends 
that lad, who frightens Ruth. Poor child, poor. 
child !”’ 

Ruth was sitting by her father’s bed when 
these thoughts possessed him, and broke out in 
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a tremulous exclamation, his eyes fastened ten- 
derly on her. 

“« What is it, father, dear? What.are you think- 
ing of? Nothing ails me. I must not be pitied 
at all while you are ill, or only because of that. 
What are you thinking about ?’’ 

“Only this, Ruthey. Don’t let it bother you, 
though. Only, if I could get.a word to the young 
master——”’ 

Ruth shrunk visibly from the anxious eyes 
bent upon her, but forced herself to answer, 
calmly, 

*« If I could see him one minute, alone. Oh, 
if I could,’’ she said, clasping the hands in her 
lap till the blood fled from them, ‘but it would 
be of no use trying.” 

All at once Jessup rose from his pillow, but 
leaned back again, gasping for breath. 

‘« Put another pillow under my head, and prop 
me up a bit. I will write a line with my own 
hand. I wonder we never thought of it before, 
Bring me a pen, and the ink-bottle. The big 
Bible, too, from yon table. It will be all the 
better for that.” 

Ruth obeyed him at once. Why had she never 
thought of this? Surely a letter could be got to 
that sick chamber without danger. That, at 
least, would relieve her father’s anxiety, and 
remind Hurst of her. 

Why had she never thought of it before? That 
was not strange; Jessup was no better writer, and, 
save a few figures, now and then, Ruth had not. 
seen him use a pen half a dozen times in her life. 
It seemed a marvel to her even then that he 
should undertake so unusual a task. 

The girl had a pretty desk of her own, other- 
wise a supply of ink and paper might have been 
wanting. As it was, she brought both to her 
father’s bed, and arranged the great Bible before 
him, that he might use them at once. 

At any time it would be a severe task that the 
gardener had undertaken; but now his great 
fingers shook so fearfully that he was compelled 
to lay the pen down at every word, almost in 
despair. But the great heart gave his hand both 
strength and skill. After many pauses for rest, 
and struggles for breath, a few lines were writ- 
ten, and this was what they said: 


«« My DEAR roune Master,—Have no fear about 
me. I have sworn, in soul, before Almighty God, 
to keep all that is within mea secret forever. No 
law and no blame shall ever reach you through 
me. Oh, if my eyes had been struck blind before 
they saw your face that night, I would have groped 
in darkness to my grave, rather than have seen 


been alladream, But it haunts me so—it haunts 
meso. Your father saved my life once, and he 
loves you 0. Maybe I am saving his now, | 
hope so—I hope so. Do not fear about me, | 
shall not be more silent in death than I am in 
life. ‘* WiLLiAM Jessup,” 


Many a misspelt word did this short epistiy 
contain. Many an uncouth letter that linke| 
sentences running riot with each other; but the 
spirit of a high resolve was there, and the gool 
man exhausted the little strength left to him jp 
writing it. 

“ You will take this,’ he whispered, hoarsely, 


giving her the paper to fold and direct. “Some 
one will give it to him.”’ 
‘* Yes, I will go. He shall get it. How, Ido 


not know ; but if he is well enough to read it, the 
paper shall reach him.” 

«And no one else. . Remember that.’’ 

‘¢T will remember. Oh, father, what is this 


terrible thing?” 

“ Be silent, Ruth. I will not have you ques 
tion me.”’ 

‘‘ Forgive me, father.” 

“Yes, yes.” 


The poor man spoke in painful gasps, The old 
Bible seemed to bear him down; he staggered 
under its weight, but could not move. 

Ruth lifted the book in her arms, and settled 
the pillows under her father’s head, and would 
have stayed by him, but he motioned her away. 

Oh, how precious, yet how perilous that paper 
seemed to the poor girl. He would touch it. His 
eyes would follow the jagged lines. They would 
bring assurance of safety to him. He might 
even guess that she had been the messenger 
through whom it had reached him. She did not 
understand the meaning of this important scrawl. 
With regard to that, her mind was swayed by 
vague uncertainties, but she knew that it was 
pacific, and intended for good. 

Ruth tied on her bonnet, and set forth for the 
Rest at once, with the precious letter in her 
bosom, over which she folded her scarlet sacque 
with additional caution. 

‘Perhaps—perhaps I shall see him. It might 
have meant nothing, after all. He could not be 
so false. She is like a sister to him, that is all! 
I am so foolish to care; so very, very foolish. 
But, then, how can I help it?” 

The day was so beautiful, that such hopeful 
thoughts came to Ruth with the very atmosphere 
she breathed. The birds were singing all around 
her, and a thousand summer insects filled the 
air with scarcely perceptible music. Coming. a8 
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all these things thrilled her with fresh vigor. 
Her step was light as she walked. The breath 
melted into wine on her'red lips. Once or twice 
she paused to snatch a handful of violets from 
the grass, and drank up their perfume thirstily. 

At last the girl came out into the luxurious 
beauty of the pleasure-grounds close to the Rest, 
and, from thence, looked up to the window where 
her young husband lay, all unconscious of her 
coming. Perhaps she had hoped that he might 
be well enough to sit up. Certainly, when she 
saw no one at the window, her heart sunk, and a 
deep sigh escaped her. It would not do to be 
found there by any of the household. She felt 
that, and bent her steps toward the servants’ 
entrance, heavy-hearted and irresolute. 

The housekeeper was more than usually busy 
that day, but she greeted her favorite with affec- 
tionate warmth. ‘You there, my poppet,” she 
said, seating herself for a talk. ‘I have been 
wondering why you kept away so long, now that 
the doctors tell me that your father is coming 
round,”’ 

“J wished to come, godmother. Indeed, I 
never stopped thinking about you here; but 
there is no one to stay by father when I leave 
him, and he needs care.” 

“Of course he does, and something else, too. 
I was just putting up a bottle or two of our choice 
old Madeira, with some jellies, and the cook is 
roasting a bird, which he must eat with the black 
eurrant-jelly, remember. We must build your 
father up, now, with nice, strengthening things. 
They would do you no harm, either, child. Why, 
how thin and worried you look, Ruth. This con- 
stant nursing will break you down. We must 
send over one of the maids, to help.” 

“No, no; I-can do very well. Father is used 
to me, you know. Only, if you wish to be 
kind——” 

“Wish to be kind? 
wish, goddaughter ?” 

“Did you ever? Indeed, no. Only I am al- 
ways asking such out-of-the-way things.’’ 

“Well, well. What is it, now ?” 

“T have a letter from my father to—to the 
young master.”’ 

‘From your father? When did he ever write 
a letter before, I wonder? And he sick in bed? 
A letter 

“That I want to deliver into Wai-— into Mr. 
Hurst’s own hands, if you will only help me, 
godmother.” 

‘Into his own hands? As if any other trusty 
person wouldn’t do as well,” said the house- 
keeper, discontentedly. 

“« But I should not be so certain, godmother.” 


Did I ever fail in that 





«Ah, true. Is the letter so important, then?’ 

««I—TI don’t know, exactly. Only father was 
very particular about it.” 

‘* Well, give medhe letter. 
gets it safe.” 

Ruth still pressed her hand against her bosom, 
and a look of piteous disappointment broke into 
her eyes. 

‘Ts he so very ill, then? Might I not just see 
him for a minute, and take the answer back ?”’ 

‘The young master is better, but not half so 
well as he strives to be. I never saw any one 
so crazy to get out.” 

«Is he—is he, though ?” 

«And about your father. He is always ques- 
tioning me if I have heard from the cottage.” 

*« Indeed !”’ 

‘‘Why, child, how chirpish you speak, all at 
once! I hardly knew your voice. But what. 
was I saying? Ah,I remember. Yes, yes! The 
young master scarcely got back his speech before 
he began to question us about Jessup, whose hurt 
seems to wound him more than his own. To 
pacify him Lady Rose sent round every morning.” 

‘Lady Rose! Did the messengers come from 
her?” questioned Ruth, and her voice sunk again. 

“Ofcourse. Sir Noel, in his trouble, might 
have forgotten; but she never did. Ah, god- 
daughter, that young lady is one in a thousand, 
so gentle, so lovely, so——” 

“Yes, yes! I know—I know!” 

‘Such a match as they will make.” 

Ruth turned very pale; but a singular smile 
crept over her lips. She said nothing, however, 
but walked to a window, and looked out, as if 
fascinated by the rich masses of ivy that swept 
across her eyes like black drapery. 

‘* How the ivy thrives on that south wall,’’ she 
said, at last. ‘I can remember when it was only 
a stem.” ‘ 

“Of course, you can; for I planted it on the 
day you were born, with my own hands. There 
has been time enough for it to spread. Why, it 
has crept round to the young master’s window. 
He would have it trained that way.’’ 

«‘Godmother, how good you are.” 

“Not a bit of it, child. Only I was always 
carefu] of that ivy. Ruth’s ivy, we always call 
it, because of the day it was planted.” 

«« Did—did any one else call it so?” 

“Of course, or the young master would never 
have known of it. ‘Let me have,’ says he, ‘just 
a branch or two of your ivy—what is its name, 
now f—for my corner of the hause.’ Well, of 
course, I told him its name, and how it came by 
it, which he said was a pretty name for ivy, or 
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thrifty branch was trained over to the balcony 
where he sits most, and sometimes smokes of an 
evening.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I remember,”’ 
smiles. ‘‘Some climbing roses are tangled with it.”’ 


said Ruth, breaking into 


“‘True enough; they throve so fast, that be- 
tween them, the little stone-steps that run up to 
the balcony were hid out of sight; but Lady Rose 
found them out, and carries her flowers that way 
from the garden when she fills the vases in his 
room.” 

«She always did that, I suppose?’ said Ruth, 
in a low voice. 

‘* Most likely,” answered the housekeeper, care- 
lessly, as if that young creature did not hang on 
every word she uttered with unutterable anxiety. 
“* Most likely. cy is little else that she can 
do for him just now.’ 

«*Does he need so very much help now, god- 
mother ?”’ 

‘None that a dainty young lady can give; but 
when he begins to sit up, her time will come. 
Then she will sit and read to him from morning 
till night, and enjoy it too.” 

‘And tire him dreadfully,’’ muttered Ruth, 
with a dash of natural bitterness in her voice. 

“JT don’t know. Anyway I shouldn’t care 
about it; but people vary—people vary, Ruth! 
You will find that out as you get along in life. 
People vary !”’ 

‘* Yes, I dare say,’’ answered Ruth, quite un- 
conscious of speaking at all. ‘‘You are very 
wise in saying so.” 

‘‘Ah, wisdom comes with age; generally too 
late for much good. If one could have it now in 
the wild-oat season ; but that isn’t to be expected. 
Speaking of Lady Rose, here comes her pony- 
carriage, and here comes herself, with Sir Noel, 

‘to put herin. Do you know, Ruth, I don’t think 
the master has been quite himself since that night. 
There is an anxious look in his eyes that I never 
saw there before. It should go away now that 
Mr. Walton is better, but somehow it don’t.” 

Ruth did not answer, She was looking through 
the window at the group of persons that stood 
near a pony-carriage, perfect in all its equip- 
ments, which was in front of the house. Lady 
Rose Houston, who had come down the steps, 
side by side with Sir Noel, was loitering a little, 
as if she waited for something. She examined 
the buttons of her gloves, and arranged her dra- 
peries, all the while casting furtive glances up to 


a window, at which no one seemed to appear, as : 


she had hoped. Sir Noel, too, glanced up once or 
twice, rather wistfully, and then Ruth saw that 
his face did indeed wear a look that was almost 
haggard. 





AA. 

‘Tell me—tell me! Is he so very ill yet, tha 
his father looks like that ?”’ cried Ruth, struck by ” 
a sudden pang of distrust. ‘I thought he way 
getting better.” 

“And so he is, child. Who said to the cop 
trary; but that doesn’t take the black cloud out 
of his father’s face.’’ 

‘Then he really is better ?’’ 

‘Better? Why, hesat up an hour yest<rdiy,” 

**Did he—did he, indeed?” ere Ruth, joy- 
fully. ‘‘ Did he really?” ‘ 

‘«He did, really, and our lady reading to him 
all the time.”’ 

‘Abt 

“What did you say, child?” 

‘‘Nothing, nothing! But see, they are both 
going, I think!” 

The housekeeper swayed her heavy person to- 
ward the window, and looked out. 

**Yes. Lady Rose is persuading Sir Noel, who 
can refuse nothing she wants. It almost seems 
as if he were in love with her himself.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he is!’’ cried Ruth, eagerly. 

“One might suspect as much, if one did not 
know,” answered the housekeeper, shaking her 
head. ‘Anyway, he is going with her now, and 
I’m glad of it. The ride will do him good. Look, 
now, she goes off at a dashing pace.” 

Ruth needed no recommendation to watch the 
beautiful little vehicle that fisshed down the 
avenue, a perfect nest of bright colors, over which 
the sunlight shone with peculiar resplendance, 
while the spirited black horse whirled it out of 
sight. 

‘¢Isn’t she fit for a queen ?’’ said Mrs. Mason, 
triumphantly, as she wheeled round, and sought 
her chair again. 

Ruth heard, but did not answer. A man was 
passing across the lawn, who occupied her full 
attention. 

«Isn't that Mr. Webb ?”’ she questioned. 

Mrs. Mason half lifted herself out of the chair 
she was always reluctant to leave, and having 
obtained a view of the man, settled back again. 

«Yes, that is Webb; and I say, Ruth, you had 
better follow, and give him that letter. Ile will 
be going back to the young master’s room, in less 
than half an hour. He only leaves it to geta 
mouthful of air at any time. Your letter is suze 
of a safe delivery with Webb.” : 

“Thank you—thank you! It will be best. 
Good-morning. godmother! good-morning !’ 

A swift clasp of two arms about her neck, & 
fluttering kiss on her lips, and the good woman 
was left alone, resting back in her easy-chair, 


with half-closed eyes, while a bland smile hovered - 


over her plump mouth. 
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«What a loving little soul it is,’ she muttered. 
«Peaches, ripe for preserving, are not sweeter; 
and.as for inward goodness, she has not her match 
in the three kingdoms.”’ 

Mrs. Mason might not have been quite so tran- 
quil had she seen Ruth just then, for, with the 
speed of a lapwing, she had turned an angle of 
the house, where her own namesake, the ivy, had 
already clambered, wreathing a carved stone bal- 
cony With its greenness. Scarcely pausing to 
breathe, she pushed the vines aside, and treading 
some of the tender twigs under her feet, flew up 
the narrow steps which were but just made visi- 
ble under the wreathing masses of foliage. 

“If she can mount them, I will find the way,” 
was her swift and half-triumphant thought. «Oh, 
Heaven grant the window is unfastened !’’ 

Her foot was on the carved work of the balcony ; 
her scarlet jacket gleamed through the plate-glass, 
and flashed its vivid red through the clustering 
ivyleaves. Breathless with excitement, she tried 
the window-sash with her hand. It gave way, 
and swung inward with a faint jar. She was in 
the room with her young husband, yet afraid to 
approach him. There he was, lying upon a low 
couch, wrapped in the folds of an Oriental dres- 
sing-gown, and pillowed on a cushion of silk, em- 
broidered in so many rich colors, that the con- 
trast made his white face ghastly. 

What if, after all, he did not love her? What 
if her restlessness and distrust had, in fact, driven 
him to that private marriage? Whatif he should 
wake up alarmed, and made angry by her intru- 
sion ? 

There is no feeling known to a woman’s heart 
80 timid, so unreasoning, so exacting, as love— 
pride, devotion, humility; a dozen contending 
elements come inte action when that one passion 
is disturbed, and it would be rashness to say 
which of these emotions may predominate at any 
given time. Perfect confidence either in herself 
or the creature of her love, is unusual in most 
characters, impossible in some. 

Ruth had entered that room full of enthusiasm, 
ready to dare anything; but the sight of a sleep- 
ing man, one that she loved, too, with overpower- 
ing devotjon, was enough to make a. coward of 
her in a single moment. Still, like a bird fasci- 
nated by the glittering vibrations of a serpent, 
she drew toward the couch, and bent over the 
sleeper, holding in her own breath, and smiling 
softly as his passed over her parted lips. 

Ah, how pale he was! How the shadows came 


and went across his white forehead. Was he 
angry with her even in his sleep? Did he know 
how near she was, and resent it? 

“No, no! 


If he knew anything in that pro- 





found slumber, the knowledge was pleasant, for 
a smile stole over his face, and some so{tly-whis- 
pered words trembled from his lips. 

‘* My darling, oh, my darling!” 

Ruth dropped to her knees by the bed, and 
pressed both hands to: her mouth, thus smother- 
ing the cry of joy that rose to it. Her movements 
had been noiseless as the flutter of a bird on its 
nest ; so noiseless that the sleeper was not dis- 
turbed. After awhile she lifted her head, stole 
her arms timidly over that sleeping form, and 
dropped a kiss, light as the fall of a rose-leaf, 
on those parted lips. - 

“‘Oh, my love, my love,’’ he murmured, in 
sounds scarcely louderthan a thought. ‘* Look 
at me, look at me, if it is only for one moment.”’ 

Hurst opened his eyes, and, smiling vaguely. 
as sick men smile in dreams. That instant a 
noise was heard at the door, footsteps and voices. 
Ruth snatched the letter from her bosom, crushed 
it into the invalid’s hand, left a passionate kiss 
with it, and fled out of the window, and down 
the ivy-choked steps. There, trembling and 
frightened, she shrunk into an angle of the stone 
window-case, and, dragging the ivy over her, 
strove to hide herself until some chance of escap- 
ing across the garden offered. She had left the 
sash open in her haste, and could hear sounds 
from the room above with tolerable distinctness. 
‘The first was the sharp exclamation of a man’s 
voice. He seemed to be walking hurriedly across 
the room, and spoke in strong remonstrance. 

“What up, Mr. Walton, trying to walk, and 
the window wide open upon you? What will 
the doctor say? What shall I answer to Lady 
Rose, who bade me watch by you every minute, 
till she came back ?”’ 

Some faint words, in a voice that thrilled poor 
Ruth to the soul, seemed to be given in reply to 
this expostulation. But, listen as she would, ihe 
meaning esca;ed her, 

Then a louder voice spoke again. 

«‘Ah, but how am I to answer te her ladyship, 
or Sir Noel, either ?’’ 

«* Webb,” says she, ‘‘ they will all have it so. I 
must take the air, or be shut out from here when 
I am really most needed. But you will not leave 
him? There must be some one to answer when 
he speaks.”’ 

“Well, I promised her. If any one could 
gainsay a wish of my Lady Rose, that one isn’t 
old Webb. But you were sleeping so sweetly, 
sir, and I knew that the first word would be 
about Jessup; so I ran over to get the news 
about him.”’ 

Here a hurried question was asked, in which 











Ruth distinguished her own name. 
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“Nay, nay. The girl was away somewhere, 
no doubt, for I found the doors locked, and could 
get no sight of any one. But. let me shut this 
window, the air will be too cold.’’ 

There seemed to be some protest, and a good- 


natured dispute, in which the sick man prevailed, 


for directly the couch on which he lay, was 


wheeled up to the window, and Ruth caught one 


glimpse of an cager face looking out. 

The girl would have given her life to run up 
those steps again, and whisper one word to the 
man whom she felt was watching for her. She 
did creep out from her covert, and had mounted 
a step, when Webb spoke again. y 

“Nay, nay, sir. This will never do. The 
window must be closed. An east wind is blow- 
ing.’ 

A noise ‘of the closing window followed, and 
with a sigh Ruth shrunk back to her shelter 
against the wall, disappointed, but trembling all 
over with happiness. 

What cared she for Lady Rose then? Had he 
not looked into her eyes with the old, fond 
glance? Had he not reached out his arms in a 
quick passion of delight, as she fled from him? 
Was he not her husbai.d, her own, own husband ? 

There, in the very midst of her fright, and her 
newly-fledged joy, the young wife drew the 
wedding-ring from her bosom, and kissed it, rap- 
turously, murmuring, : 

‘* He loves me! He loves me! and what else do 
I care for? Nothing, nothing, in the wide, wide 
world !”” 

But in the midst of this unreasoning outburst, 
poor Ruth remembered the father she had left 
a wounded prisoner in the cottage, and a spasm 
0. jain shot through her. Ah, if she were sure, 
if she were only sure that no secret was kept 
from her there. But it must be right. Some 
great misunderstanding had arisen to distress 
her father beyond the pain of his. wounds. But 
when the two beings she most loved on earth, 
would meet and explain, all would be clear and 
bright again. Her husband had the letter safe 
in his hands. She would go home at once, and 
tell her father that, and afterward steal off alone, 
and feast on the happiness that made her very 
breath a joy. 

Out, through the rose-thickets, the clustering 
honeysuckles, and the beds of blooming flowers, 
Ruth stole, like a bee, overladen with honey, and 
carried her happiness back to the cottage. 





CHAPTER XIIl. 


““MarTHA Hart, will ye just carry the ale-cans 
a little more on the balance. Can’t ye mind that 








Ser at 
the foam is dripping like soap-suds over 


hands, and wetting the sand on the floor til, 
all in puddles.” 

This sharp remonstrance came from the mis. 
tress of the house in which Martha was bar-inaid, 
and chief attraction. The public-room was erowi. 
ed that night, not only with its old guess, by 
by strangers on their way from a neighboring 
town, where a fair was held that week. 

Martha gave her head a toss, as this reprimanj 
pointed out her delinquency, and set the twoak 
cups she carried down upon the nearest table, 
with a dash that sent both foam and beer rip. 
ning over it in ruddy rivulets. 

‘If yer not pleased with the way I serve ¢us. 
tomers, there’s plenty more that would be glad ¢f 
doing it better. I’m not to be clamored at any. 
svay, so long as there’s other places a wanting for 
me.” 

‘An’ @ pretty prize they’d get!’ rejoined th 
landlady, putting her hands a-kimbo, and nod 
ding her head with such angry vehemence, that 
the borders of her cap rose and fluttered like the 
feathers of a rageful bantam. ‘It’s all well 
enough while there’s none of the better-to-do sort 
wanting to be served; but when they come! 
Hoity toity! My lady tosses her head at com- 
moners, and scorns to heed the knock of a work 
man’s can on the table, as if she war a born prin- 
cess, and he a beggar. I can tell ye what, lass, 
this wasn’t the way I got to be mistress, after 
serving from a girl at the tap.” 

««And what if I didn’t care that for ever being 
mistress of a place like this!’ cried Martha, 
snapping her fingers over the dripping cups, and 
shaking her own handsome head in defiance of 
the fluttering cap, with all it surmounted. “Asif 
I didn’t look forward to soniething better than 
that, though I have demeaned myself to serve out 
yer stale beer till I’m sick of it.” ) 

«Ah! ha! I understand. One can do that 
with half an eye,’ answered the irate dame, east- 
ing a glance over at Dick Storms, who sat at one 
of the tables, sipping his beer, and laughing 
quietly over the contest. ‘But have a care of 
yourself, Martha Hart! It may come about that 
chickens counted in the shell never live to peep.” 

Martha gave her head a toss that sent her curls 
into wild commotion, and turning her great eyes 
full of wrathful appeal on Dick, burst into a scorn- 
ful iaugh, which the young man answered by & 
look of blank unconcern. 

«You hear her! You hear her, with her in- 
sults and her tyrannies. A sneering at me a8 if 
I was the dirt under her feet !’” Martha cried out, 
stamping upon the sanded floor, ‘and not a one 
of you to say a word.”’ 
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«How should we?” said Dick, with a sneering 
laugh. “It’s a tidy little fight as it stands. Us 
fellows are only waiting to see which will get the 
pest of it. Who here wants to bet? I'll lay down 
halfa sovereign on the lass.”’ 

As he tossed a bit of gold on the table, Dick 
gave the bar-maid a look over his shoulder, that 
fell like ice upon her wrath. She shrunk back 
with a nervous laugh, and said, with a degree of 
meekness that astonished them all in the room. 

“Now, I will have no betting on me or the 


mistress here. We are both a bit fiery; but it 


doesn’t last while a candle is being snuffed. 1} 


always come round first; don’t I now, mis- 
tress?” 

The good-hearted landlady looked at the girl 
with open-mouthed astonishment. Her color lost 
much of its blazing red, her cap-borders settled 
down with placid slowness. Both hands dropped 
from her plump waist, and were gently uplifted. 

“Did any one here ever see anything like it?” 
she said. ‘‘ One minute flaring up, like a house 
on fire, the next, dead ashes, with any amount 
of water on ’em. I do think no one but me could 
get on with the lass. But I must say, if she does 
get onto her high horse at times, with whip and 
spur, when I speak out, she comes down beau- 
tifully.”” 

“Don’t 1?” said Martha, with a forced laugh, 
gathering up her pewter cups. ‘‘ But that’s be- 
cause I know the valey of a good mistress—one 
that’s good as gold at the bottom, though I do 
worry her a bit now and then, just to keep my 
hand in. If any of the customers should take it 
on’em to interfere, he’d soon find out that we 
two would be sure to fight in couples.’’ 

With this pacific conclusion, Martha gathered 
up a half dozen empty cups by the handles, and 
carried them into the kitchen. The moment she 
was out of sight, all her rage came back, but with 
great suppression. She dashed the cups down 
upon a dresser with a violence that made them 
ring again ;, then she plunged both hands into the 
water, as if that could cool the hot fever of her 
blood, and rubbed the cups furiously with her 
palm, thus striving to work off the fierce energy 
of her passion, which the studied indifference of 
Dick Storms had called forth, though its fiercest 
expression had fallen on the landlady. 

“I woke him up, anyway,” she thought, while 
a short, nervous laugh broke from her. ‘‘He 


got frightened into taking notice, and that is 
something, though he kills me for it. Ah!” 

The girl lifted her eyes suddenly, and saw a 
face looking in upon her through the kitchen- 
window. His face! She dropped the cup, dashed 
the water from her hands, and, opening the 








kitchen-door, stole out, flinging the white apron 
she wore over her head. 

Storms was waiting for her near the door, 
where he stood in shadow. 

“Well, now, have you come round to take a 
fling at me, Dick ?”’ said the girl, with more of 
terror than anger in her voice. ‘‘ If you have, I 
won’t bear it, for you’re the one most to blame, 
coming here again and again, without so much 
as speaking a word, though ye know well enough 
how hungry I am for the least bit of notice.” 

“«This way. We are too near the house,”’ said 
Dick, seizing the girl’s arm, and drawing her 
tovard a kitchen-garden, that lay in the rear of 
the house. ‘Let us get under the cherry-trees, 
they cannot see us there.” 

‘I musn’t be away long,’’ answered the girl, 
subdued, in spite of herself. ‘‘ The mistress will 
be looking for me.”’ 

“I know that ; so we must look sharp. Come.”’ 

Martha hurried forward, and directly the two 
stood under the shadow of the cherry-trees shel- 
tered by the closely-growing trunk. : 

«« What an impatient scold you are, Matt,’’ said 
the young man. ‘‘There is no being near you 
without a fear of trouble. What tempted ye, 
now, to get into a storm with the mistress ?”’ 

“You did, and ye know it. Coming in, with- 
out a look for one, and saying, as if we were a 
thousand miles apart, and, a!so, had been, ‘I say, 
‘lass, a pint, half-and-half mild, now.’ ”’ 

Martha mimicked the young man’s manner so 
viciously, that he broke into a low laugh, which 
relieved the apprehensions which had troubled 
the girl. 

‘And if I did, what then? MHaven’t I told 
you, more than once, that you and I must aet as 
strangers toward each other ?”’ 

« But, it’s hard. What is the good of a sweet- 
heart above the common, if one’s friends are 
never to know it ?”’ 

“They are to know when the time comes, 
Matt; I have told you so, often and often. But 
what is a man to do when his father is hot for 
him marrying another lass, and she so jealous 
that she would bring both the two old men and 
Sir Noel down on me at the least hint that I wag 
so fond in another quarter.” 

*«But when is it to end? 
know, in there ?”’ 

‘‘Soon, very soon, now. Have patience; a 
few weeks longer, say, perhaps months, and some 
day you and I will slip off and be wed safé 
enough. Only nothing must be said beforehand. 
A single word would upset everything. They 
are all so eager about Jessup’s lass.’* 

‘I can keep a close lip, Dick; you know that, 


When will they 
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No matter if I do get into a tantrum now and 
again; no one ever heard me whisper a word 
about that thing. You understand?” 

“« Yes, yes, of ‘course. No girl was ever safer, 
but we must be cautious, Matt, very cautious. I 
mustn’t come here often. It is too trying for 
your temper.” 

“Itis. Lagreeto that. The sight of you a 
sitting in the public, so calm and cold like, drives 
me mad,” 

«Then, I must not come.’’ 

‘Oh, Dick! but I can’t live without seeing of 
you.” 

** And you shall, of course. I couldn’t abide 
my life without seeing you, that I’m so fond of. 
But it must be over yonder. You understand ? 
You might be seen coming or going. Some one 
did see you in the wilderness yon night, and 
thought it was Jessup’s daughter.” 

“Did he? Yes, every one says I look like 
her. Now, I like that.” 

“SodolI. It just takes suspicion off you, and 
puts iton her. Won't the whole neighborhood 
be astonished when she is left in the lurch, with 
the whole world thinking howshe followsmeup?” 

“Oh, Dick, what a wonderful man you are,” 
said Martha, wild with delight. ‘Yes, I will be 
so sly that they never can find me out.’* 

‘They never shall. I mean to make that sure. 
See what I have brought you from the fair.”’ 

Here Dick unrolled a parcel that he had left 
under the cherry-trees before entering the house 
that evening, and cautiously stepping into the 
light of a window, unfolded a scarlet sacque and 
some dark cloth, such as composed the usually 
picturesque dress of Ruth Jessup. 

“Oh, Dick, are these for me?’’ cried the girl, 
in an ecstasy of delight. ‘How soft and silk- 
like itis! Oh, Dick!” 

“For you! Of course, Matt; but only to be 
worn when you come up yonder!” 

“Oh!” 

“‘That is, Matt, till after we are wed. Then 
you shall wear such-like things every day of 
the week, with silk gownds for Sunday. But, till 
then, don’t let a living soul see one of these 
things. Keep ’em locked up like gold, and only 
put them on when you come to seeme. I couldn't 
abide that any man or woman ‘should see how 
like a queen they will make you look till they 
will have to say, at the same time, you is Dick 
Storm’s wife. Is there a lady of the land that 
comes up to her?” 

“Oh, Dick, how sorry I am for having 1 uat 
bout with the mistress,’’ said Martha, hugging 
the bundle which he surrendered to her as if it 
had been a child she loved. 





‘But you must promise me on your life—on 
your soul, to keep my fairing a close secret,” 

“T will! I will!” 

“ Without that to lay the whole thing on Jes 
sup’s daughter with, it wouldn’t be safe for you 
to come to the Park. The mistress would tum 
you away, if she heard of it. Then where should 
we land?”’ 

‘I will be careful, Dick. Just believe me, ] 
will.’’ 

‘* Especially about the dress.” 

“I know. I will be careful.’ 

‘‘Martha! Martha Hart!” 

‘“‘Hush! the mistress is calling!’ whispered 
Martha. ‘It is time to shut up the house. “J 
will run up to my room and hide these; then 
help her side up, and come out again.”’ 

‘“*No, no! That would be dangerous; but I 
would like to see how the dress looks. Whatif 
you put it on after the house is still, and come 
to the window with a light. I will hang about 
till then, and shall go home thinking that my 
sweetheart is the daintest lass in this village or 
the next.” 

“‘ Would you be pleased? I should be sure to 
put the dress on. Oh, how I have longed for one 
like it! Yes, yes! I will come to the window.” 

Martha uttered this assurance breathlessly, 
and darted into the house, in time to escape the 
landlady, who came to the back door just as she 
passed up the stairs? 

Storms did linger about the house until the 
company had withdrawn from it, and the lights 
were put out, all but one, which burned in the 
chamber of Martha Hart. A curtain hung before 
this window, behind which he could see shadows 
moving for some minutes. Then the curtain was 
suddenly withdrawn, and the girl stood fully re- 
vealed. The light behind her fell with brilliant 
distinctness on the scarlet jacket, and was lost in 
the darker shadows of herskirt. She had twisted 
back the curls from her face with graceful care 
lessness ; but either by art or accident, had given 
them the rippling waves that made Ruth Jessup’s 
head so classical. 

«Dang me, but she’s the very image of her!” 


exclaimed Storms, striking his leg with one hand. 


‘«No two sparrows were ever more alike.” 


This flash of excitement. died out while Martha’ 


changed her’ position, and flung a kiss to him 
through the window. 3 
For minutes after, he stood staring that way, 
while a dull shudder passed through him. 
«She’s o’er pretty—o’er pretty for that!” he 
muttered. ‘I a’most wish it hadn’t come into my 
mind !”’ 


(10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY SUSAN B. MURRAY. 





The Willows, Delaware Co., August, 187-. 

My pear May Howe11t,—You made me pro- 
mise to write you, six months after I left school, 
to describe, faithfully, all my surroundings—to 
tell you if I was happy; and last, but not least, 
if I had found ‘that rest in the affections of one 
true heart,’ over which we used to sigh so ro- 
mantically. Iam about to keep that promise— 
for it is just six months this day since I left you 
and La Chateau. 

You, my dear May, who are still pursuing the 
same beaten track we trod together, are doubtless 
still thinking the same thoughts, and feeling the 
same emotions. But with me all is changed. 
The quiet garden of La Chateau, where we 
used to walk together by moonlight, is scarcely 
more different from the place I have seen within 
the last half year than I, from the girl who lin- 
gered there with you, to sigh, and look at the 
moon, and repeat poetry. 

We made some laughable mistakes there, May 
Howell, which you will discover, as well as I 
have done, when you come out into the world. 
We used to.read Byron, and fancy ourselves mis- 
anthropic. The misanthropy of two boarding- 
school girls of eighteen! Was there ever a more 
ridiculous idea? I laugh every time I think of 
it. The world is a bright and happy place, and 
if, as many tell me, treachery and deceit are 
lurking in it, I, at least, have not found them 
yet, Every one is kind, every one is willing to 
let me be as gay and light-hearted as I choose, 
and that is much of itself. 

So I have answered one question, and you see 
that [am happy. Now for my home, which you 
have never seen. I live, as you know, with my 
mother, who is a widow, in good circumstances, 
She owns the old homestead on which we reside, 
and two large farms adjoining. These farms she 
oversees herself, being a kind of American ‘‘ ma 
chere mere.”’ She delights in managing and keep- 
ing in order a score or two of laborers, and steps 
into the pony-cart each morning to drive around 
among them, with as satisfied an air as if she 
was about to pay a visit to the queen, in the 
most elegant equipage that could be devised. 
She is a tall, stout lady, with a kind, yet dignified 
manner, the brightest of blue eyes, the freshest 
of complexions, and the glossiest of brown hair. 
Although she is now over fifty, I often tell her 





she quite eclipses her daughter in youth and 
good looks. The house is a great, rambling 
building, standing at some distance from the 
road, and painted red! Don’t look shocked. 
Time and hard weather have changed the original 
color into a kind of dun-brown (no pun intend- 
ed, May?) which is really quite picturesque. In 
front of the house is a grassy slope, which you 
may call a lawn, when you come, if you choose; 
and an-old well, with its bucket, swinging to the 
same chain that held it in my grandfather's time, 
shaded by four great willow trees at the cor- 
ner of the house. Behind the “‘ mansion,’ and 
at its side, lies the most delightful old garden 
you can well imagine, full of fruit-trees and 
flowers, and shady walks more beautiful even 
than those of La Chateau. Out of this garden 
open the stables. And here is one of the great- 
est attractions of the place for me, for, from this 
great door issues, every morning and evening, 
a powerful bay horse, caparisoned with side-sad- 
dle, ete., a horse that was my mother’s first gift to 
me on_my return. He is a noble fellow, and as 
gentle as a lamb. You should see him rub his 
head against my shoulder when I go near him, 
and eat bread and sugar from my hand. I have 
named him “ Robert,” of course, after the giver 
of my noble Newfoundland, “Pedro,” who, by 
the way, would send his regards, could I make 
him understand who I am writing to. I know 
you will laugh at the name of my horse. Well, 
I cannot help it. You krow well I can never 
forget that first, fond love!’’It was a dream of 
beauty, and although it faded so soon, it can 
never die within my heart. 

And this will answer your last question. I 
have not found ‘that rest in the affection of one 
true heart,’’ of which we used to speak. Since 
I said adieu at the gates of La Chateau to the 
only being I could ever have loved, my heart has 
never seemed to stir. So beautiful as he was, 
dear May—with.a man’s best beauty! I have 
never seen @ face like his since! Ah, May, my 
only sad moments are when I think of him, and 
wonder on what strange skies those deep blue 
eyes are looking now. We shall never meet 
again—lI often say this to myself, when I begin 
to build castles in the air about him. And then 
T call ‘*Pedro” to my side. I put my arms 
around his shaggy neck, and lean my hand upon 
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him while I weep a few quiet tears for one who 
once loved him, too. The noble creature seems 
to understand my thoughts, and looks in my face, 
and wags his tail, or licks my hand, as if he tried 
to say how he regretted him. Ah, May, how 
lonely the heart must be, after all, in spite of its 
natural gayety, that finds its best solace and 
support in the dumb sympathy of a dog? 

But I will not sadden you or myself by dwell- 
ing any longer on what is past. I will put my 
writing aside for a time, and resume it when I 
am more in my usual mood. It is rarely that 
these sad thoughts come over me, May, and 
when they do, I find that action is the best cure. 
So, in the place of weeping for one who has long 
since forgotten me, I will go to my mother, who 
is just setting off on her daily pilgrimage over 
the farms. I will listen to her as she gives di- 
rections to her laborers abeut the coming harvest ; 
I will accompany her while she visits her friends 
in the village, and I shall come home quite a 
different being. 

Adieu, dear May, for the present. My mother 
bids me say to you that she will be most happy 
to welcome her daughter’s dear friend here for 
the holidays. So, when your term at La Chateau 
has expired, I shall have you here with me for a 
long visit. That will be delightful. J. am train- 
ing a pony for your express use, and the little 
room next my own is being fitted up for you. I 
have hung your favorite pictures on the walls, 
and put a charming old easy-chair close by the 
window which looks out into the garden. There 
we will have many a long talk. I go into that 
room every day, and can hardly wait for the 
hours to come when I shall see you there. It 
seems to me that the holidays were never half so 
long in coming before. But my mother is calling, 
and I must go. Ever your affectienate friend, 

Kartuige STRANGWAYS. 


The Willows, August, 187-. 

I have some tiresome news for you, May. We 
have a lodger. Some friend of one of my mo- 
ther’s old friends, from the city, who is to stay 
with us during the summer. His name is Mr. 
Russell Loring, and he is a Professor of some- 
thing or other in one of our northern colleges. 
Fancy a Professor overlooking all our wild 
frolics; and he wears gold glasses, too, like our 
teacher of French at La Chateau, whom we all 
used to dislike so much. My mother seems quite 
delighted with the addition to our family. With 
her own hands she has arranged the little room 
just. below my own, which looks out on the gar- 
den. She has placed the freshest of white 


rrr 
broidered muslin curtains at the windows of the 


sitting-room, and her flower-vases of Dresden, 
china on the side-board What can it all mean} 
She sent me out to gather flowers for the Sitting. 
room just now. I was half-tempted to make, 
bouquet of red clover and nettles, but I feared 
her displeasure too much, and only gathered he 
favorite white roses. A small cabinet-pinno hay 
been set up, which arrived with the gentleman, 
and the apartment really looks quite dainty, 

But Iam in a pet. We were so comfortable 
here before this stranger came, and now, I sup- 
pose all will be changed. My mother met him 
most cordially. I saw tears in her eyes as they 
shook hands, and there was some allusion made 
to ‘poor Emily,” which was all Greek to me 
However, I dare say I shall find it out. 

Provoking, isn’t it, May? We shall have to 
take a thousand lectures every day, I presume; 
but then that is something we are used to. We 
can imagine ourselves back in La Chateau while 
the ordeal lasts, and forget all our troubles when 
we are out of sight of the Professor. 

Oh, dear! I wish, most sincerely, that he and 
his piano were back again at his home, wherever 
that may be. I am going to dine, now—to dine 
with him and my mother. It is like going to sit 
in the pillory, May. Karur. 


Four Hours Later. 

Like the pillory, did I say, May? I ought to 
have been ashamed of myself, and hereby take 
back every scandalous word I have uttered about 
the Professor. He is delightful, I can assure 
you, and you will find him so as well as I. 

In the first place, he is not as old as I imagined 
him to be. He is only thirty-nine, and looks 
much younger, because he will wear no beard. 
(N. B. This is the greatest fault I find with him. 
What business has a fine-looking man to shave?) 
He is not above the medium height, and is rather 
stout, but remarkably graceful in all his move- 
ments. His forehead is high aud broad, and 
shaded by dark-brown hair, soft and. wavy, and 
very beautiful; his nose a very correct ‘‘ Roman,” 
and admirably adapted to the glasses it supports; 
his eyes are blue, soft, and gentle in repose, but 
very brilliant when he is animated, and wearing 
a friendly glance for those who are dear to him 
that is inexpressibly charming. I saw him look 
at my motber once or twice this evening with a 
glance that quite won my heart. His complexion 
is clear and pale; his whole aspect very serious 
and dignified, but also very gentle. And his 
mouth (what can I be about to forget his mouth?) 





is exquisite, being, either in movement or in 


*counterpanes on the bed, her most cheicely-em-: repose, quite perfect in form and expression, 
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—— 
and also being endowed with the sweetest, and, 


si the same time, the saddest smile I have ever 


yy will laugh at my enthusiasm, May ; but the 
truth is, our Professor is a very handsome man. 
He has not the brilliant beauty of ‘“‘ Robert,” I 
wil admit, but his face is one that wins and 
charms every beholder. And his voice, which is 
very deep and sweet, his movements at once 
ful and dignified, are so perfectly in keep- 
ing with his face, that nothing jars upon my 
sense of fitness, as too many times has been the 
ase. He is a man to be respected, and almost 
worshiped by one so youngas I. I should say, 
also, that he was capable of inspiring the most 
profound love in the heart cf an older woman. 
If my mother would only care for him, and he 
for her; if I could only call him father, how 
happy I should be. And, who knows? Stranger 
things have happened. Karuiz. 


The Willows, September 187-. 

We have caged a singing-bird, May. That 
little cabinet-piano was not intended for nothing. 
You should hear our Professor sing. 

Do you remember one moonlight night, when 
we walked up and down the garden of La Chateau, 
and heard a voice (the voice of ‘‘ Robert,’’) sing- 
ing a serenade outside? I know you have not 
forgotten it—you were charmed with the melody 
and with the voice—so sweet,.so powerful, and 
yet so sad. I have heard many tenor-singers 
since then, but never one like him, till now, 
Professor Loring has the same rich, yet mournful 
voice, It made me start when I first heard it, 
it was so like. And oh, May, the other evening, 
as my mother and I sat in his little parlor to 
hear him, his hand fell lightly on the keys, and 
he sang that same serenade. I closed my eyes, 
and as I listened, I seemed to see the stone-walis 
of La Chateau, the high garden-fence, on which 
the pale moonlight fell, and you standing by my 
side, with your gray dress and garden-hat of 
straw. It was too much. I forgot where I was, 
and sobbed audibly. The music ceased at once, 
and my mother hung over me in dismay, while 
Mr. Loring brought me a glass of water. I 
blushed scarlet when I stammered, in answer to 
my mother’s inquiries, that I had heard the tune 
before, and met his eyes. He said nothing, but I 
am sure he guessed the reason of my tears, for 
he never played that song again. 

Tam taking lessons of him. The scientific 
manner in which I was taught to play at La 
Chateau finds no favor in his eyes, and he spends 
i hour with me each day, teaching me his favor- 
ite songs, and showing me how “to put soul into 
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them,’’ as he callsit. I have learned some beauti- 
ful things, which I know you will like, and which 
we will all sing together, when you come. é 

You asked me, in your last letter, how I passed 
my time, now that ‘the ogre’’ has arrived? I 
will tell you. In the first place, we always ride 
before breakfast—that is to say, Mr. Loring and 
myself—for my dear mother is rather fond of her 
bed in the morning. After an hour’s canter on 
two spirited horses, we return in time to meet 
her at the breakfast-table. When that meal is 
finished, she takes me off with her to drive about 
the farm, having got some whim in her head of 
making me a business woman, like herself. A 
certain old proverb, which you have often heard, 
comes up to my mind quite often as we drive 
around, and she instructs me on harvests, and 
crops, etc., but the ride is always pleasant, and 
I like to. be with her, so I don’t complain. At 
eleven we return. From that time till two, I 
read in my room. Then comes dinner, where I 
meet the Professor again. He either reads or 
rambles about of a morning, and generally does 
both. So he has always something new to talk 
to me about as we linger over our dessert. After 
dinner my mother composes herself in her chair, 
throws her kerchief over her head, and takes a - 
nap, while the Professor and myself, book in 
hand, stroll up and down the garden-walks, or 
sit in the little arbor by the old well, and read 
aloud. Pedro always insists upon making one 
of the party, and invariably dozes when we read, 
and wakes up with a start, looking very much 
ashamed of himself. Then comes tea, and after 
tea, music, or, it may be, a drive in the old family 
carriage, which has done duty for more years 
than I can count. 

So ends the day. We live the quietest life 
imaginable, and also one of the happiest, I be- 
lieve. When you are here, we. shall, of course, 
make it more lively for you; but I am much 
mistaken if you do not prefer a day and evening 
such as I have described, now and then, to all 
the society our little neighborhood can furnish. 
It-is so delightful to have those around you whom 
you care for, and only those. 

I must tell you one thing more. You will re- 
member my saying that my mother and Mr. Loring 
made some allusion to ‘‘ poor Emily’’ when they 
met, I have found out who Emily was. 

The other day, while I was waiting for the 
Professor in his parlor, I opened a book that was 
lying on the table. It was a copy of George Ar- 
nold’s..Poems, and on the fly-leaf was written, 
‘Russell Edson Loring, from his loving wife, 
Emily.” I was so startled, so surprised, and, it 





may be, so shocked, that I closed the book, and 
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ran out of the room to find my mother, and ask 
her what it meant. She told me then about it. 


‘It seems that Mr. Loring was brought up in the 


house of an uncle, His only cousin, Emily, was 
a sickly, delicate girl, slightly deformed, and 
very sad and sensitive. She loved her cousin, 
and sunk gradually into a decline, because she 
was convinced her love was hopeless. Her father, 
at last, discovered the truth, and sending for his 
nephew, told him all. What did the young man 
do, May? He asked his cousin to marry him, at 
once, never hinting to her what he had heard. 
The poor girl was almost beside herself with joy, 
and he gave up everything and devoted himself 
to her. She only lived six months after her 
marriage, but they were months of perfect hap- 
piness to her. And my mother says that never, 
by word, or look, or deed, did he allow his wife 
to guess that he married her only that he might 
atone to her for the suffering which he had un- 
consciously put upon her. She died in his arms, 
blessing him, and though it is many years since, 
he has never married again. 

It is a beautiful story, is it not, May? If pos- 
sible, I reverence him still more than I did 
before. And yet, am notsurprised. Such con- 
duct is only what I should have expected of him, 
with his delicate feelings and kind heart. It is 
a great pity there are not more men in the world 
like him. Oh, May! I wonder if Robert would 
have done like this? I am afraid not. For, as 
the days go by, and the glamor fades from before 
my eyes, I can see that he was not what I be- 
lieved him to be. I bowed down before an idol, 
and I have found itclay. I suppose it is the case 
with many, May? 

And yet he is not forgotten-—only too fondly 
remembered, perhaps. Never, while this heart 
beats, can it cease to beat more quickly at his 
name. But, oh, May! I am afraid I must own 
that, with all his glorious beauty, all his dazzling 
gifts, he is no longer my ideal ! KAruiE, 


The Willows, October, 187-. 

How shall I tell you the astounding news, 
May? Guess who is here? Guess the strangest, 
the most improbable, the most unlikely thing on 
earth—guess ‘ Robert!’ 

Yes, May, he is here, in this house, at the mo- 
ment I write you. And, what is stranger still, 
he is the nephew of our Professor! Loring is 
the name over which we puzzled so long in the 
note he once sent me, and ‘“ Robert Howell Lar- 
ing’’ stands revealed before me. You will won- 
der how all this happened. I think I can guess. 
I have already told you of the little affair of the 
serenade. It seems the song was written by Mr. 
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Loring himself, only a year ago, and has never 
been published. When I manifested so much emo. 
tion at hearing it, I think he guessed the truth aj 
once, for Robert has told me that no one has eyer 
seen the manuscript of the song but himself 
Well, as if that was not enough, the other evening 
I called my horse ‘“ Robert,’’ while Mr. Loring 
was standing by. He looked interested at once, 
and fixed his eyes upon me with that keen glance 
which seems to read my very thoughts. 

‘‘ What do you call him?”’ he asked. 

I blushed furiously as I told him. 

“Oh?” he said, thovghtfully. ‘Named fora 
friend, perhaps ?”’ 

“For a friend I shall never see again,” I an- 
swered, patting the neck of the horse. 

“Are you sure?’ he asked, with startling 
earnestness. 

I looked at him, wonderingly, but he only 
smiled and walked away. 

Yesterday, at dinner, after being unusually re- 
served and taciturn all day, he opened his lips to 
communicate the fact, that he expected a nephew 
from Chicago that evening. He would stop at 
the village inn, he said, while he remained; but 
he would be there that evening to pay his respects 
tous. He did not look at me as he spoke, and 
when dessert was over went directly to his room, 
in the place of walking in the garden with Pedro 
and myself. I thought he must be ill, he seemed 
so strange. But, judge of my astonishment, when, 
as we sat quietly around the parlor-table that even- 
ing, the door opened, and Robert stood before 
me? I sprang to me feet, with my heart beating 
as if it would force its way to him; my mother 
also rose, without noticing my embarrassment. 
He shook hands with his uncle, received his in- 
troduction to my mother with an easy grace, and 
held out his hand to me with a smile. He was 
evidently well prepared for the meeting; but], 
as I touched the hand, which I had never ex- 
pected to hold again in this world, could say ne- 
thing. I saw Mr. Loring looking at us as we 
met. There was a glance in his eye that I could 
not quite translate. 

It was but a little while before all was ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of my mother, and we 
were seemingly at ease together. Seemingly, I 
say, for I was awkward and embarrassed enough 
in reality. I knew that Robert’s presence there 
was not accidental ; I knew whom I had to thank 
for it, and every time I looked at him, I found 
his solicitous gaze bent upon me, as if he would 
have said, 

‘My child, have I made you happy?” 

’ I was silent all the evening, though the rest 
were gay enough. I looked now and then, at the 
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face which so charmed me only one year ago. It 
js strange how great a change one year has made, 
May, either in me or him. I cannot see him as I 
used to. Handsome he is, most certainly: but 
only with an animal beauty after all. He looks 
flushed and dissipated. His eye has a glance 
from which I shrink with disgust, and his mouth 
an expression I cannot tolerate. I saw Mr. Lor- 
ing and him, side by side to-night, as they were 
lighting their bedroom candles. How much more 
peautiful seemed the calm, pale face of the uncle 
to me, than the laughing, good-humored coun- 
tenance of the nephew. 

You will call me capricious. I cannot help it. 
What Robert Loring was at the time I first knew 
him, I cannot say—what he is nowI can guess 
only too well. Had I never met him again, I 
should have kept him in my memory as a kind of 
beautiful dream too sacred and dear for the eyes 
of the world to gaze upon. But, believe me, dear 
May, if we wish to keep up the illusions of our 
girlhood, we should never meet those who shared 
them with us after experience has lifted the magic 
veil of romance from our eyes. I am safe, as far 
as Robert Loring is concerned, for evermore. 
His voice and step have lost the power to move 
me, I can only look quietly into his handsome 
face, and wonder what I once saw there to charm 
me so. 

That he does not dream of such a change in 
me is very evident. He looks upon me as the 
school-girl who dared the vigilance ofa half-dozen 
teachers to enjoy a stolen walk with him, and 
manifests his interest in me in a kind of lordly 
way that sometimes makes my blood boil. He 
seems to think he need but throw the. handker- 
chief at any time that may suit him, and I will 
stoop to pick it up, with a thousand thanks. I 
might have been besotted as he thinks me twelve 
months ago; but now I am free, so far as he is 
concerned. There, you will say, is a half con- 
fession of slavery in another direction. Well, be 
itso. I have always told you every thought and 
feeling I have had. Why should I be ashamed to 
show you those which are higher and nobler than 
any you have seen ix me before? Why should I 
fear to say that I have learned ‘to prize true dig- 
nity of character, true manliness of soul, true 
delicacy of feeling, and true nobility of nature, 
in the place of such counterfeits as I find in the 
mind of Robert Loring. 

I do love his uncle, May. Iam proud to own 
it. I think I must have loved him from the first, 
though I could not see it, till Robert came. But 
as I looked at the two men, as they stood or sat, 
side by side, I knew well which was the dearest. 
J would not give one hour of quiet conversation’ 





with the uncle for ten thousand such walks as I 
used to take with Robert, while you, (like a faith- 
ful little friend as you were,) kept watch at the 
garden-gate of La Chateau. 

But since his nephew came, I get but few of 
these hours. He seems toavoidus. It is Robert 
now who rides with me in the morning, Robert 
who walks with me and Pedro after dinner in the 
garden, and Robert who shares those precious 
evening hours that were once consecrated to him. 
I get wild, sometimes, and wish him in Jericho, 
or any other distant place; but it will not do to 
tell him so, and I can only look up at the shut- 
tered windows of Mr. Loring’s rooms, and won- 
der how long it will be before that dear, serious 
face looks out upon me again. I have tried to 
join him, when I could without attracting too 
much attention; but he has received me rather 
coldly. The other evening, as he passed us on 
the portico, I asked him if he would solve a 
riddle for me. 

‘‘ Name it,” he said, pausing in his rapid walk. 

““Why is it that the persons we most wish to 
see are the very ones we see the least of ?’’ I asked, 
timidly. 

He looked me straight in the face, and his color 
rose. 

‘‘You must first prove that it is so,’’ he said, 
coldly, and passed on, I said no more. I felt that 
he had understood my appeal, and rejected it. 

Meanwhile, our days go on here much as usual 
to the outward eye, but oh, how different to mine. 
The happy hours hate all fied, and the weary 
ones remain. I hear the piano now and then, in 
the room beneath my own; but its music is so 
sad that it makes me weep. Oh, I wish—I do 
wish Robert would go back to the city, and leave 
us as we were before! 


Evening. 
Matters are evidently drawing to a close, dear 
May. To-night, while we were standing on the 
portico, looking up at the moon, and talking of 
you and La Chateau, Robert asked me to be his 
wife. I declined, most respectfully and decidedly, 
and, leaving him, came at once to my room. 
From the side window, I can see him still stand- 
ing there, digesting his astonishment. It must, 
indeed, have been a great one to him. If any 
one had told me, twelve months since, that I 
should this night give such an answer to such a 
question from him, should I have believed it? I 
fancy not. But I am glad it is over, and I hope 
he will go away quietly now. I feel as if a heavy 
load had been taken off my heart, and for the first 
time since he came can go uietly to bed. 
Karur, 
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KATHIE’S PROFESSOR. 





One Day Later. 

Our early stage coach carried Mr. Robert Lor- 
ing back to the railroad station this morning, 
May ; but not before he had had an explanation 
with his uncle. My mother was left somewhat 
in the dark, both by me and by him, but she has 
since been enlightened on tnat. and other points. 

It is needless to say that I did not take my 
usual ride this morning. My mother and myself 
breakfasted alone, Mr. Loring having gone to the 
station with his nephew, so that I met him for the 
first time at dinner. He looked at me atten- 
tively for a moment as I took my seat at the table, 
but addressed all his conversation to, my mother, 
who was full of regrets over the sudden and 
urgent business that had called his nephew back 
to the city. When dessert was over, I still sat 
by my mother, who established herself for her 
usual nap. Mr. Loring lingered by the window 
a moment, and then addressed me. 

“Will you come and walk with me in the 
garden, Kathie? I have something to say to 
you.” 

I followed him to the little arbor, expecting a 
terrible lecture for my rejection of his nephew. 
But I was mistaken. He looked puzzled; but 
neither grieved nor angry. Indeed he seemed 
more like himself than I had seen him for days. 

“‘Robert has told me of all that passed between 
you and him last night,’’ he said, as soon as I 
had taken my seat beside him in the arbor, ‘‘ And 
he begged me to come and talk with you about it, 
and find out, if I could, the reason of his strange 
dismissal. Will you tell me, Kathie, as you might 
tell any friend, who is old enough to be your 
father ?”’ 

Here was a fine beginning, But I only an- 
swered that I refused his nephew simply because 
I did not love him. 

“Yet you loved him once,” he said, with a 
searching glance. 

“I thought I did, Mr. Loring,”’ I said, quietly. 

‘*When I sang the serenade which moved you 
so,’ he continued, ‘‘ did you not love him?” 

“I thought I did,” I said again. 

‘And what taught you that you. did not, 
Kathie ?”’ 

I was silent. How could I tell him? 

He began to walk up and down before me—a 
sure sign that he was moved. 

“Kathie,” he said, in a soft voice, ‘‘ my nephew 
loves you, and I promised him to plead for him. 
What is it he has done to change you?” 

“Nothing,” I answered. . ‘‘It is what he has 
not done.”’ 

“And what is that?’ 
“ He has not made himself a good or noble 





—wrogitil 
man,” I said, warmly. ‘He has not been just; 
he has not been generous, or truly courageous, 
If I gave him my heart, he would not know what 
to do with it. He would soca despise, and finally 
break it.” 

‘¢ How do you know, Kathie?” 

“‘T judge him by the eye and mouth, which 
never lie.” 

He was silent fora moment. Then he sighed, 
and said, 

‘Well, my child, if it must be, it must. Yet] 
will confess that I hoped to have bound you to 
me even through him. I ama lonely man, Ka- 
thie, and must always be. But I had hoped that 
if I went away, and left him with a fair young 
wife, Kathie would give her uncle a warm wel- 
come when he returned ——”’ 

‘“‘Going? Are you going away ?” I cried. 

‘Very soon, my child. On a long and weary 
journey, from which I may never return. I have 
no ties to bind me to home as other men have, 
and I may be a wanderer till I die. I am going 
to the East, Kathie—to the Holy Land. What 
shall I bring you for an amulet from Jeruga- 
lem?” 

I forgot everything except that I was about 
to lose him. I held out my hands to him, and 
cried out, : 

“If you go away from me for so long a time; 
if I can never see your face, or hear your voice 
again, I shall die?”’ 

‘‘ Kathie !’’ 

That was all hesaid. But in suchatone. And 
he came and stood over me, as if he was going to 
clasp me to his. heart, and then suddenly turned 
away. 

“No. I will not say it. I will not wrong 
your innocent trust and confidence so.” 

‘Oh, speak! I willhearit! Imust!’’ I cried. 

‘Kathie, do you think I have been éold and 
insensible during all the delightful days we have 
passed together? Do you think: because I am 
so much older than you, that I cannot see how 
delightful your youth and gayety is. Do you 
think, because I am reservedand quiet, that Iam 
also cold and indifferent? If so, you are mis- 
taken. I love you. I love you with ten times the 
fervor the boy who wooed you can feel. I love 
you as a lonely man must love the one fair flower 
that seemed to spring up in his pathway for him 
alone. There is not a smile of your lip, not a 
glance of your eye, not a wave of your hair; that 
I do not. know by heart. Kathie, you will never 
by loved again as I have loved you.’ 

I knew it well; but I was silent. It was 80 
strange to see him, who had always been so self- 


possessed and reserved, moved and trembling, 
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through his deep affection for s simple-girl, that 
[ could not speak. ; 


?} 
«jfI were @ younger man, or a ficher, or 4 


nore famous one,” he continued, ‘‘I should not’ 


give you up till I had made, at least, one trial to 
yin your heart. But, as it is, I can only resign 
you to some one better worthy of you. Kathie, 
young, and fair, and good, is not forme. Yet I 
trust she wil! not quite forget her friend, when he 
is far away.” tt 

He took my hand, and pressed it gently. I 
joked up in his face, and could not keep him in 


suspense. 

«Jf Kathie’s choice was here,” I said, ‘‘ would 
you go away ?”” 

“Do not tempt me with such a question, my 
child. I should be base, indeed, if I was to take 
sivantage of your generous sympathy, simply 
that I might be happy, while you were mise- 
rable.” 

“Hear me,” I said, rising and standing be- 
side him. ‘ From the first moment that we met, 
you have been dear to me. You asked me why 
I rejected your nephew. I will tell you now. 
Itwas because I loved you. And if you go away 
snd leave me now, you will break my heart.” 

“Kathie, my darling! Can this be real?’’ he 
exclaimed, as he clasped me to.his heart, and 
kissed me again and again. 

Ah, it was real! No one is evér so happy ina 
dream. Ff 
We went to my mother, and told her all,” She 
rubbed her eyes, and looked at us in astonish- 
nent; but when she fully understood every- 
thing, her joy knew no bounds. She has been in 





a state of effervescence ever since, and insisted 
on my writing to you to come at once, that she 
might have some one to talk to about her prepa- 
rations for the wedding. 

You will come, will you not, dear May? Your 
term has so nearly expired, that. you can easily 
get leave of absence for the remainder, and come 
and be my mother’s “right hand man.” The 
wedding is to be celebrated on Christmas-day. 
Mr. Loring and my mother will not hear of any 
later season. Then, after a short trip to Chicago, 
we shall return to the. old homestead, and wait 
quietly till summer, when that eagerly talked-of 
journey to the Holy Land is to be made. 

These are our arrangements, May ; but we will 
talk more of them when we meet. Come to us at 
once, and you will see how much The Willows 
eclipses La Chateau in its autumnal beauty. I 
promise you plenty of amusement of all kinds; 
and I cam agsuré you, you will never say “ogre” 
again, after you look onge'in the kind face of the 
Professor—my Professor now? You will love 
him—you éandot-help it, for you\ are as much in- 
fluenced by a gentle manner” as\I, though you 
never would confess it. = 

Come, then, dear friend, amd see how happy we 
are; come and be happy with us yourself. I 
shall lock for you by évery stage; and oh, May, 
I defer tillthen the joy,of telling you how deeply 
I prize the noble heart Ihave ‘won ; and how in- 
finitely above my first, ‘I find my second, and 
last, and best—ideal! As ever, your-affectionate 
friend, — Karare Strancways. 

P. 8.—It will_be «Kathie Loring,” after all— 
won't it, May ? 





DREAMS. 





BY JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 





L 
Dreams, only dreams, 
Beguiling my soul in the night— 
Dreams, only dreams, 
That vanish with morning light: 
Yet sweeter ye be than the thoughts of day, 
And brighter to me than the morning’s ray ; 
For ye give to my longing heart once more 
The loved and the dead of the days of yore. 


Dreams, only dreams, 
Like angels that hover around: 
Yet softer to me than the rain at even, 
And welcome ye be as the angels from heaven; 
For ye comfort my heart as ye give once more 
The loved and the lost of the days of yore. 


Vou. LXV.—30 
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Dreams, only dreams, 
Though they come when I walk and wake— 

Dreams, only dreams, 
That. noonday life will not break. 

Better to dream, when we dream of the blest, 
Calm amid strife, for our souls are at rest, 
As we live in the past, and hold converse once more 
With the loved and the lost of the days of yore. 


IV 
Dreams, no more dreams, 
When this phantom-life is past—_, 
Dreams, no more dreams, 
When we close our eyes at last, 
Shadows forever are passing away ; 
Earth was our night, but Heaven is our day. 
What Death ravished from us will Death then testore, 
The loved and the lost of the days of yore, 
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- EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC, 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a walking costume of 
black grenadine. The under-skirt is made with 





a demi-train, and furnished with loops to raise it 
for the street. This skirt is cut but three yards 
wide at the bottom; then, directly in the center 
of the back breadth, which is plain, there is a 
slit made at the bottom twelve inches deep, and 
into this is inserted a gore nine inches wide at 
the bottom, and narrowing to a point to fit. This 
gives a spring to the bottom of the skirt at the 
back to allow for the extra length when it is un- 
looped for the house. The skirt is trimmed with 
one deep flounce, cut on the bias, and slightly 
full, headed by a band of grenadine, piped on both 
sides with black silk or satin. The Polonaise is 
cut with a double-breasted front-piece, buttoning 
488 ‘ 





on the left side; on the right side a similar roy 
of buttons and button-holes is, placed, the latte! 
being piped to simulate the button-holes. The 
back is only slightly looped, just in the center, 
Underneath are strings to tie the Polonaise back, 
so that the front and sides may be kept perfectly 
plain. Coat-sleeves, with a deep double mus 
quetair cuff, piped to. match, and ornamented 
with buttons all round the upper cuff. Over this 
is worn a small, pointed. mantelet, which crosses 
in front, and fastens at the back. It is simply 
trimmed with a ball fringe, or guipure lace, ora 
mixture of jet and sewing-silk fringe. Jet will 
be very much worn this season, and a little of it 
on grenadines will be. very effective. Twenty 
yards of grenadine will be required. 
Next is @ fine corded pique, with a deep-plaited 





flounce of Victoria lawn on the bottom of the 
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dit. The Polonaise has a similar plaiting to 
fish the edge. Above this plaiting is a band of 
bisck jaconet cambric, four or five inches wide, 
which is braided a close pattern in white cot- 
jn braid, either the ‘star’ or plain braid—the 
qfsto correspond. Then there is a sleeveless 


ar row 


) Intter’ jacket of the black jaconet, braided all over, as 
- The BH maybeseen. This jacket, and the trimming for 
center, # ihe Polonaise, can be made (if preferred) of the 
back, J sigue, and braided wit. black worsted braid, in. 
rfectly HF sed of the white, giving pretty much the same 
> mus H ofect. Ten yards of pique, six yards of white 


Victoria lawn, and two yards of black jaconet, 
greral dozen pieces of braid. Fine pique can be 
jd for sixty-five cents per yard. Navy-blue 
juonet may be substituted for the black, if pre- 
ferred. 

Next we give an evening-dress of French-Swiss 
malin. One skirt only, and just to droop little 
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ttthe back. Skirt three and a half yards wide, 
First, there is a deep flounce of eight inches, 








quite full, headed by a very full puffing of the 
Swiss, through which is run a ribbon. Ther, 
leaving a space of four inches, a second ruffle is 
placed at the back, also headed by a puff. This 
ruffle is only five inches deep; then a third in 
like manner. ‘The puffings are continued to the 
waist on the front of the skirt, and on both sides 
of the apron from the termination of the puffings 
are ornamented by large bows of ribbon. A low- 
neck infant waist; *cut square on the shoulders, 
and finished all round the neck by a puff to match 
the skirt. A short puffed sleeve, ornamented with 
a ‘bow, and a wide sash tied at the back, completes 
this pretty evening-dress for a young lady. Of 
French muslin, two yards wide, it will require 
about twelve yards. The puffings must be very 
full to look well, and made over ribbon three and 
a half inches: wide. 

Next is # striped percale costume for a little 
girl of twelve years. There are three flounces at 
the back, cut on the The apron front is 
formed by cutting the stripes, and pointing them 
in the center. The trimming at the sides is of 
plain solid-colored percale to harmonize with the 
striped material. The buttons are large white 
pearl ones. There is a shirt waist underneath 
thejackettrimmed tumatch, The jacket is loose- 





fitting, and has. sailor collar at the back, and 
the sleeves are finished with a deep cuff, half of 
the material and half of the solid pereale. Eight 
yards of striped percale and two yards of plain 
will be required. Three dozen buttons. We would 
suggest a striped blue and white for the dress, 
and navy-blue for the trimming, or buff and 
brown, gray and pink. In fact, it is almost im- 
possible not to make a pretty dress with any of 
these combinations of lovely percales and chintzes, 
that flood the market this year. 
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We give one-half of the mantelet in our dia- 
gram, and detail.of trimming. The mantelet is to 
bemade of white French muslin, and trimmed 
with either worked Swiss ficuncing, or ruffles of 
the same. Our design ¢alls for Swiss’ flouncings 
of two widths, with an insertion between ; but 
ruffles of the Swiss muslin, with a puffing be- 
tween, through which a ribbon is run. would be 
quite as pretty, and much less expensive, 








MANTELET AND DETALL. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





For those of our readers who do not know how 
to cut a pattern froma diagram, we give here 
some few simple directions. As, for instance, in 
cutting from this'diagram, take a large newspaper, 
and first measure the front thirty-six inches; 
then shape the neck, cutting the gore to form the 
shoulder, then shape toward the back, and mea- 
sure twenty-eight inches for the back; now slope 
toward A, making thirty inches to the place 
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marked B, then twenty-nine inches to the point; } is formed by putting on two ruffles, and pointing 
then slope toward the front; making it ‘twelve { them very much in the back. Small bows of gros- 
inches. The detail of trimming is marked six { grain ribbon, are placed among the ruffles, and 
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inches for the lower ruffles, three inches for the a longer one.with loops for the lowest one, which 
Upper, and two inches for the puff. The collaret ’ is at the waist. 











MAT FOR VASES, SCENT-BOTTLES, ETC. 
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BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








This design has an applique of green taffetas } rate figures are worked with green purse silk in 
on a ground of dark-green cloth; the sewing on } satin stitch, and the edge with gold cord ; the re- 
of the taffetas is hidden by narrow strips of the } maining stitches are worked in point russe, and 
darker shade stitched on each side. The sepa- ; the edge of the mat is out into small vandykes. 





MONOGRAMS FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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BORDER FOR VEILS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 
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These designs are worked on either black or ; equally well in white or black silk, or in glace 
white net, as required; they will also look } thread. 
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CROCHETED EDGING. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER 








This edging, worked in Shetland wool, will {through a loop, one chain; repeat for the entire 
make a very pretty trimming for dresses. Make } length. ; 
#chain the required length with double wool or 8rd Row: One chain *, six treble in the first 
cotton. : lower double loop, one.single in each of the two 
lst Row: With double wool or cotton, one {next double loops below, keeping the loops 
tingle, pass over one; repeat, keeping all the }on the hook, draw through the first two loops 
loops upon the hook. on the hook, then through the last; repeat 


2nd Row: With single wool or cotton, draw ’ from *. 
448 
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EDITORIAL OHIT-CHAT 
Moss-Basket, D’OyLEys, Erc.—Baskets covered with fresh 
moss look very well-on’a table. It is easy in the country. 
to procure moss, and any kind of basket, either wire or 


wicker, may be covered, by tying the moss on tightly with | 


coarse black thread or twine. By dipping it into water 
every day or every other day, the moss will keep fresh for 
some time. A few sprigs of scarlet geranium, or bright 
colored flower, should be put in, The little baskets-sus- 
pended from tripods of sticks look very well covered in this 
way. These pieces of stick, with a good many “ nobs,” cut 
from the edge, tied together with narrow ribbon, very tightly, 
with a moss-covered basket suspended in the centre contain- 
ing a few flowers, are really very pretty ornamenis, and 
quickly made. It is good employment for:children. If 
some red sealing-wax is dissolved in spirits of wine, and the 
sticks dipped into the liquid, thoroughly coveréd and left to 
dry, they will look like red coral. Many different things 
can be made in this way with little trouble. Mogs baskets 
without handles look well on a dinner-table with fruit in 
them—especially with oranges and apples; and if they are 
tolerably deep, small ferns can be planted, and will flourish 
for a short time. Two original and pretty D’Oyleys were 
shown us a short time ago,’made of fine white muslin, with 
narrow rings of volored siik, gummed on one over the other; 
the D’Oyleys were round edged with narrow Valenciennes 
lace, and the rings were arranged in a circle at about half 
an inch from the edge. They were quite narrow, and the 
colors tastefully assorted. We have seen the same kind of 
work on a larger scale adapted for table-cloth borders; the 
rings being in colored cloth or velvet, sewn on to a dark 
material, and ornamented with small beads of various co- 
lors. Pen-wipers are pretty made in this way; also foot- 
stools and little mats. Colored glazed paper can be made 
use of for this kind of work, and looks effective, gemmed on 
to red, black, or blue cloth. There are sume China orna- 
ments now to be seen in the form of a “tailor” bird’s-nest, 
with the bird sitting on the edge. These ornaments are 
to be had in colors also, and are intended for water and 
flowers, or to plant a fern in. They are very dainty little 
drawing-room ornaments. 


PERSONAL OLeANLINEss is one of what Aristotle calls the | 
half virtues, and is recommended for the three following 
considerations: First as a mark of politeness; secondly, 
as it produces love; and thirdly, as_it bears.analogy to 
purity of mind. In eastern climates, itis enforced in both 
the Jewish and Mohammedan law, as part of their religious 
observances, The regulations prescribed in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy are very explicit on this point ; and we learn, 
that Mahomet used to enjoin his followers to wash the face, 
neck, hands, and arms, before each prayer. Now, as their 
prayers are repeated five-times daily, they are bound to 
perform their ablutions as often.-Besides these, there aro 
others, adapted to particular states and exigencies, which 
are eminently conducive to individual comfort and health. 
When the pilgrims to Mecca cannot well procure water in 
the deserts of Arabia, they still hold in mind the precepts of 
their Koran, and rub the parts abovementioned with sand. 


Now 18 THE.True to get up clubs, to begin with the next 
number, that is if you do not want the back numbers from 
January. But back numbers can be supplid to all who de- 


S TABLE. 


Worts Kyowrna.—A writer in a French horticultum) 
journal relates this suggestive experience :—“ After sunset] 
place in'the centre of my orchard -an old barrel, the insidy 
of which I have previously well tarred, At the bottom of 
the barrel I place a lighted lamp. Insects of many kinds, 
attracted by the light, make for the lamp, and while circly 
ing around it, strike against the sides ot the barrel, wher, 


ged that they fall helpless to the bottom. In the 

I examine the barrel, and frequently take out of it ten or 
twelve gallons of cockchafers, which I at once destroy. A 
few pence worth of tar employed in this’ way will, without 
any further trouble, be the means of destroying innumer 
able numbers of these insects, whose larve are amongst the 
most destructive pests the gardener or farmer has to con 
tend against.” 

In Four Taxes this magazine has no rival. Its stories 
are all-original, and are far superior to those to be found in 
any other lady’s book ; for where are authors like Mrs. Ann 
8. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Fanny Hodgson Burnett. Marietta Holley, Jeanie T. Gould, 
etc., etc.? Its colored steel fashion-plates are the most beav- 
tiful, a well as the most-reliable, to be had this side of 
Paris. Its steel engravings are not even approached any- 
where else. And finally it is offered for two dollars a year, 
or from one to two dollars less than magazines of its class, 
The new volame, beginning with the July number, affords 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especialiy for those 
who do not wish back numbers. - 

Worrn S11 Marnrains 1s AscenpENcy as tho final 
arbiter of fashion in Paris, While other artistes vary greatly 
in their styles, so that there was never before such a diver. 
sity to be seen, he works very faithfully one or two ideas, 
He reserves, for example, tunics and small paletots to match 
for negligé wear; But for what are called “ grandes toilettes 
de ville,” or dressy toilets for out-door wear, he makes in 
preference the Henri II. style, with the front of the b@llice 
jan@ dkirt in'a piece—ala Princesse or Gabrielle; the back 
@ long train, and gracefully draped; the sides and front 
being so close to the figure, that the breadth have all the 
effect of being pasted on, so closely do they cling. 

Tae Mixtors.or-CoLors-in-the fashionable dresses is very 
curious; dark-hues are much affected, and such strange con- 
trasts as scabious and marine-blue are to be seen. One of 
the newest colors is called “bois de rose.” It is made in 
three shades, which are constantly used in one costume. 
The lightest shade is an unhealthy salmon ; the middle shade 
reminds one more of raspberry ice cream than anything else; 
and the darkest shade isa rich claret. Crevette or shrimp 
is quite popular for evening ; silk dresses: cendre de Cedre, 
an ashy gray, and various shades of réséda and moss, are 
‘made in faille 

Dresses ror EveNiNG Parties are now almost invariably 
made with tabliers in front; and these tabliers are entirely 
of either lace or tulle, or embroidered with jet. A beautiful 
evening-dress was made, lately, of pink satin ; the train was 
draped in folds; the edge was cut in petal-like scallops and 
mounted over a very narrow plaiting; the front was entirely 
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covered with a black tulle tunic, embroidered. 





meeting with the tar, their wings and legs become 80 clog. 
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ro Cxvas may be made at the price paid by the 
fist of the club. It is never too late in the year to add to.a club, 
orto getup 4.new club. When enough additional subscribers 
have been added to a club to make a second club, the person 
sending them, is entitled to 9 second premium or premiums. 
‘Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- 
These additions may, he, made at any time during 
the year, Only all such additional subscribers, must, begin, 
when the rest of the club begins. , Anew volume, commences 
with the July number, which will afford, a good opportunity 
for persons to subscribe, who. do not wish back numbers. 

Tae Favorite Mareriats for dressy wear are Sicilienne 
mixed with faille, and there is also a very successful novelty, 
which is black Velvet striped with gauze. The stripes are 
narrow, and the effect of the dead solid velvet in contrast 
with the transparent gauze, is charming. The material is 
aed especially for the large casaques and for the coat- 
shaped mantles at'presénted affected. These latter are 
called “Les Merveille “and are always made with a 
fancy waistcoat. : 

Burrons ake RemMARKABLE fof their variety and size. 
French ingenuity displays itself in these buttons. which are 
made in bone or composition to match every imaginable hue, 
Tho large revers now worn at the sides of skirts are often 
fastened back with enormous buttons of either green enamel, 
mother-of-pearl of all shades, steel-blue, jet, and a variety 
of other compositions, but always on a large scale, 

Exatisu Emprotpery is, just now, ail the rage. We give, 
among our patterns, this month, a full-page design, and a 
very beautiful one, for this kind of work. 

“Twice THE Money.”—The Sullivan (Mo.) Standard says: 
—*Peterson’s Magazine is worth more than twice the sub- 
«ription money.” . 

A New anp Prerry Atpnanet for marking, printed in 
color, is given in the front of the number. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


"Young Brown. By the author of “The Member for Paris.” 
1@l, 8 vo, Boston: J. 8. Osgood & Co.—This is not so good 
sievel as the author’s first one, but, nevertheless, it has 
very considerable merits, By taking some incidents from 
the career of the late Duke of Buckingham, and others from 
that of the late Duke of Devonshire, making, asit were, a hash 
of this material, the writer has produced a very spicy and ap- 


petizing dish, albeit the combination of so many extraordi- 


nary ingredients does not turn out a story, as a whole, re- 
markable for the probabilities. The edition is a cheap one, 
in double-column ovtavo. 

4 Daughter of Bohemia. By Christian Read. 1, vol, 8 vo, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—Mr. Read is favorably 
known as the author of “ Valerie Aylmer,” “ Morton House,” 
and other novels of merit. This, his last work, is, we think, 
his best. Rhoda, the heroine, is one of the most original 
characters in recent fiction : she is fresh and sparkling ; and 
the portrait is drawn with great force. The book is hand- 
tomely printed, in double-column octavo, and is illustrated 
quite profusely. 

The Trust and The Remittance: T'wo Love Stories in Metred 
1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—The dedication of this little volume has 
been praised by more than one of our cotemporaries. It 
is as follows;—“To the Lover-Husband of Eighty-Five, 
ee ye are dedicated, by the Loving-Wife of Sixty- 

” 





Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Translated by Frank Lee 
Benedict. .1 vol. 12.mo.. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Victor Hugo is nothing unless he is melo-dramatic.’ An 
English, or eyen'aa American mind, can hardly understand 
his erratic genius. In) this, his last fiction, there is great 
. force, and what some would call eloquence, and others fine 
writing, but. the characters.seem to our plain common sente 
distorted, and the incidents verge on the impossible. The 
men and women of the story are not the men.and women 
of real life, they are not even Frenchmen of the stormy era 
of °93: they rather resemble the wild, distorted images, 
which traverse the Brocken,and which are but exaggerated 
phantoms in the air. If an unknown writer had put forth 
this fiction, a certain sensational power in it would have 
been recognized by all ‘intelligent critics, but the work 
would hardly have been considered up to the reputation of 
a great genius. It is to be remembered, however, that Freneh 
literature of the romantic school is more. exaggerated than 
English literature of the same kind. Scott is a type of one, 
Hugo.of another. . The story, in spite of what we consider 
its defects, however, takes hold of the reader at once, and 
keeps him breathless till the end. The novel has been 
translated by Mr. Frank Lee Benedict, who has preserved 
all the fire and incisiveness of the original. 

The Stolen Packet. Ry T. Adolphus Trollope. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a uew edition 
of one of the most delightful novels we have ever read, 
The story is of great interest,turning partly on the Italian 
revolution of 1848, and partly on the fortunes of a young 
noble, who has been chéated out of his birth-right. The two 
principal characters are both equally interesting, though in 
different ways: Stella, the heroine, and the Abbess Madde 
lena, the wronged mother of the hero, Giulio. But there isa 
merit in this novel which is even greater than its story. * The 
Sealed Packet” is an exceedingly faithful and graphic sketch 
of Italian manners at the present day, and is, therefore, 
valuable as a picture of the life of a great and peouliarly in- 
teresting people. Mr. Adolphus Tfollope, who is not to be 
confounded with his brother, Mr. Anthony Trollope, has 
lived in Italy for more than twenty-five years. and ‘has ac- 
quired a knowledge of the customs of the Italians, and their 
ways of thought, which no other cotemporary English writer 
possesses, To read one of his fictions is like traveling in 
Tuscany, or the Romagna, or spending a winter in Rome. 
“The Sealed Packet” is a novel to place in the library, not 
merely a book to read for amusement and throw away like 
most fictions. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Seven Daughters, Ilustrated. By Amanda M. Douglas, 
1vol.,12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The author of this 
pleasant little story is an American lady, who, from small 
beginnings in literature, has won her way, like Mrs. Whit- 
ney, Mrs, L, Chandler Moulton, and a few others, to a front 
rank in her profession. She has done this by always writ- 
ing conscientiously. She never rests satisfied, like many 
do, with a partial success, but makes each new achievement 
a stepping-stone to a higherand better foot-hold. The con- 
sequence is that every book is, as/a rule, an improvement 
on its predecessor. The present work és one of the popular 
“ Maidenhood Series,” and is destined to have, or .t least 
deserves, a very large sale. Like all the publications of 
this house it is neatly printed and tastefully, bound. 

Ladies Guide to Embroidery, By Miss Lambert. 1 vol.;12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothere-—~If you wish to learn 
all about the different kinds of embroidery, the stitches 
used, and the abbreviations employed in describing patterns, 
get this book. No less than one hundred and thirteen illus- 
trations are given in explanation of the text. The volume 
is handsomely bound, in morocco cloth, full gilt. 

Right and Left. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. 1 vol.,8vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new novel by the popular 
‘author of “ Common Sense,” etc., etc, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


No Oruzr Magazine gives so much for the money as 
“Peterson.” Its subscription price, two dollars a year, is 
from one to two dollars less than the subscription price of 
magazines of merit. Many periodicals, not near so good, 
charge three dollars. Then, for fifty cents more, that is for 
$2.50, not only is “ Peterson,” sent for one year, but also a 
large-sized engraving for framing. Other magazines charge 
three dollars for a copy for a year, and a colored lithograph, 
very inferior to our engravings. Subscribers, and those 
intending to subscribe, should bear these things in mind. 

ADVERYISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s Macazinez, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Tae Supreme Court oF THE Untrep States has recently 
decided the suit of the Florence Sewing Machine Company 
against the Singer, Grover & Baker, and Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine Companies, involving over $250,000, in 
favor of the Florence Co. 





PARLOR GAMES, 

“TURNING THE TRENCHER” is a capital game, though an 
old one. All the players, save the one who stands in the 
centre with the trencher, take the name of an animal or a 
flower ; then the player who presides must spin the trencher, 
calling the name of a flower or an animal as he does so; and 
if its representative does not succeed in giving the trencher 
another spin and calling another flower or animal before it 
drops, he has to take his place in the centre, and continue 
spinning till he is released by another player failing in the 
same manner. 


“Post” is another old active game, entailing plenty of 
healthful exercise. All the players save one are seated, 
and take the name of an American or foreign post town, say 
New York, Boston, Paris or London. The only player who 
is standing calls out, “ The post is going between Philadel- 


_ phia and Washington,” or any other two places, when the 


two players so named exchange seats, the postman trying 
to reach one before the journey is effected; if he does this, 
the unseated player becomes postman. And when the 
general post is declared to be going out, everybody changes 
seats, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


R@~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Stewed Loin of Veal.—Take part of a loin of veal, the chump 
end will do; put into a large, thick, well-tinned iron sauce- 
pan, or into a stew-pan, about two sunces of butter, and 
shake it over a moderate fire until it begins to brown ; flour 
the veal well al] over; lay it in the sauce-pan, and when it 
is of a fine, equal, light-brown, pour gradually in veal broth, 
gravy, or boiling water to nearly half its depth; add a little 
salt, one or two sliced carrots, a small onion or more, when 
the flavor is much liked, and a bunch of parsley; stew the 
veal yery softly for an hour, or rather more, then turn it, 
and let it stew for nearly or quite another hour, or longer, 
should it not appear perfectly done. Dish the joint; skim 
all the fat from the gravy, and strain it over the meat; or 
keep the joint hot while it is rapidly reduced to a richer 
consistency. 


OOD. 

Stewed Oalf's Head.—Take a fine large calf’s head; 
it; wash it clean, and boil it till it is quite tender, in jy 
water enough to cover it. Then carefully take out th 
bones, without spoiling the appedrance of the head, “Seas, 
it with a little salt and Cayenne, and a grated 
Pour over it the liquor in which it has been boiled, 
agill of vinegar, and two tablespoonfuls of capers, org 
green nasturtium-seeds, that have been pickled. Let itstey 
very slowly for halfan hour. Have ready some forceme. 
balls, made of minced veal, suet, grated bread-crumb, 
grated lemon-peel, and shredeid sweet marjoram, adding 4 
beaten yolk of egg to bind the other ingredients together, 
Put in the forcemeat-balls, and stew, slowly, a quarter of 
an hour longer, adding some bits of butter, rolled in flour, 
to enrich the gravy. Send it to table hot. 

Meat or Sausage Rolls.—Make one pound puff paste; roll it 
out to the thickness of half an inch, or rather less, and dj. 
vide it into eight, ten, or twelve squares, according to the 
size the rolls are intended to be, Place some sausage-mest 
on one-half of each square ; wet the edges of the paste, ani 
fold it over the meat; slightly press the edges together and 
trim them neatly with a knife; brush the rolls over with 
the yolk of an egg, and bake them in a.well-heated oven for 
about half an hour, or longer, should they be very large, 
The remains of cold chicken and ham, minced and seasoned, 
as also cold veal or beef, make very good rolls, 


; DESSERTS. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Mix thoroughly a teaspoonful of Bor. 
wick’s baking powder and a little salt with a pound of flour 
in a dry state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of 
cold water or milk ; mix quickly into a dough, to be putim- 
mediately, in small pieces, into boiling water, and boiled 
twenty minutes without taking the lid off They eat very 
like dough dumplings when properly made. Serve with 
milk sauce. 

Baked Apples.—Baked apples are very nice filled in with 
plain custard, also with rice and corn-flour, dressed as fora 
pudding, and poured in where the cores were; or takea 
piece of quince cheese and place it in when the apples are 
about half done. Blackberry jam, also, is very nice, but 
must not be put in till the apples are done, or it spreads over 
the dish too much. 

Puff Paste—One pound of flonr, and one pound of butter; 
rub in very lightly with your hands one-third of the , 
and then add water, and mix to a paste. Roll it out, sprea 
in the centre the rest of the butter, and fold in six folds; 
roll out again ; repeat this three times ; lastly, fold in three, 
roll out once more, and it is ready for use. 

Apple Snow.—Stéw some apples till tender; sweeten to 
taste; mash them up, and place them in the centre of a dish; 
round and over them place a layer of boiled rice, dry: whisk 
the whites of three or four eggs until quite lightand frothy; 
cover the whole with this froth ; sprinkle over it powdered 
sugar, coloring a little of it with cochineal, 

Baked Vermicelli Pudding.—Simmer four ounces of vermi- 
celli in a pint of milk for ten minutes, then put in a gill of 
cream, a spoonful of powdered cinnamon, four ounces warm 
butter, the same of sugar, and the yolks of four eggs, well 
beaten. Bake in a dish without a lining. 


SANITARY AND TOILET. 

Veal Tea.—An excellent receipt for beef or veal tea for a 
child or invalid. Cut into small dice a pound of lean meat; 
place on the fire with two tablespoonfuls of water ands 
teaspoonful of salt ; stir this gently unti! the gravy is drawn, 
then adda quart of boiling water; simmer slowly for three 
quarters of an hour, skimming off the fat; when done, strain 
through a sieve. It may be made richer and more tasty by 
adding, when first warming the meat, a little butter, onion, 





and parsley. 
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Treatment of Sunstroke-—A person whose uncovered head 
is exposed to the rays of a vertical san, is not very/unfre- | 
quently attacked with 4 sort Of fit, whith sometimes bears a‘ 
resemblance to apoplexy, but at other times is more like an 
ordinary swoon. The proper remedy for an attack of this 
kind, during the primary fit, is to pour cold water over the 
head. This is the plan pursued by the natives of India, who 
are peculiarly exposed to the affection in question. 

Almond Paste—Blanched almonds, four ounces, white 
of one egg, spirits of wine and rose-water. Beat the 
gimonds to a smooth paste in a mortar, then add the 
white of egg and enough of rose-water, mixed with one- 
jalfits weight of spirits of wine, to give the proper con- 
sistency. Use asa , to prevent chapped hands, etc. 








FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fio 1—Wa.xine-Dress or Licut-Mournine or, Buack 
asp Waite Stripep Sink.—The skirt just touches the ground 
at the back, and is then trimmed with one deep flounce, with 
a band of bias silk as a heading, The front is trimmed with 
four ruffies of the silk. , The over-skirt is opéh in front, and 
caught together here and there with three black ribbon 
tows. Itis taken up lightly on the hips, and falls rather 
low at the back; it is untrimmed. The basque’ is of the 
Medici shape in front, but has a rollirig collar, faced with 
black silk, and is buttoned over on the right side. It has 
lack silk pockets on the skirts of the basque, and one on 
the left side of the breast. A quilling of black silk finishes 
the basque, which is cut shorter at the back than in front. 
Goat-sleeves, with deep, black silk cuff. Black and white 
straw bonnet, trimmed with black ostrich feathers, and 
ribboa. 

Fig, 1.—Watkinc-Dress oF Wnts Inon GRENADINE.— 
The skirt is trimmed with four flounces simp.y hemmed, 
the upper one being the narrowest. The over-dress closes 
in front, part way down the skirt, when it flares off in sharp 
joints, and is quite short at the back ; it is trimmed with a 
broad band of dark-blue velvet; blue velvet waistband, and 
the nun sleeves, are finished with a cuff furmed of blue 
velvet. White chip bonnet, trimmed with blue velvet rib- 
bon at the back, blue convolvulus, and a white rose. 

Vig. 111.—Boy’s Dress or Bive Casumers, made plain in 
front, with full kilt plaits behind, and wide sailor collar, 
quite open at the throat, and close sleeves, Sailor straw 
=. blue ribbon. 

. 1v.—CARRIAGE-Dress oF Gray S1LK.—The skirt has 
a demi-train, and is finished with two scanty flounces, 
headed by pipings of dark crimson and gray silk. The Polo- 
naise is of gray gauze, spotted with dark-crimson floss, and 
is trimmed with a broad plaiting of crimson silk at the bot- 
tom; a large bow is placed at the back where the gauze 
dress is draped ; and there is a large square collar, with a 
bow on it, of the silk. Sleeves, nearly tight, with very wide 
but shallow cuffs, with a plaiting of crimson silk. Small 
bonnet of gray tulle, and crimson ribbon. 

Fig. v.—WaLK1nG-Daess ror THB CoUNTRY, OF NANKEEN- 
Cotorev Percatz.—The: skirt is quite short, and is trim- 
med with, two narrow bands of white percale. The loose 
over-dress is belted in at the waist, and buttons down the 
front with a vest-like piece. Two rows of, white percalo 
form the front trimming, and a very broad band trims it at 
the bottom... A large, square collar, with a stiff, white linen 
cllar at the neck. The close sleeves have small, sharp- 
Pointed cuffs, falling over the hands. A large-brimmed 
Téghorn hat, trimmed with buff ribbon, finishes this charm- 
ing country costume. 

Fie. vi.—Arrernoon-Dress or Two SHADES OF PINK 
Stairep Lawn.—The under-skirt is trimmed with two pluit- 
ings of white lawn. The over-skirt is one of thenew Greck- 
thaped over-skirts, falling in a point, not in front, but on the 








left side, qnite low down, It opens rather far back on ‘the 
hips, and is finished with a bow and long ends of pink rib- 
bon. A plaiting of white lawn trims the over-skirt, The 
basque fits smoothly over the hips, all around, and opens in 
front, over a white pique vest, with a rolling collar, A 
plaitinig of white lawn trims the basque, and forms the cuffs 
of the sleeves. Garden hat of white lawn, with a bunch of 
roses, abd green Veil. ; 

WE GrIve Atso various other illustrations of new fashions, 
in the front of the number, among them a Medici Vest, In- 
fant’s Hat, Infant’s Cap, Silk Over-Vest, etc., etc, Alsova 
new style for dressing the hair. None of these, however, 
need a detailed description, the engravings themselves being” 
sufficient for a guide. 

GenzeraL Remarks.—We think we never saw so many 
new materials for dresses as have appeared this year, or 
rather.so many varieties of old material. Black grenadine, 
which used to be black grenadine only, now crops up in 
many new forms; there is the iron grenadine, with a Yery 
loose mesh, and iron grenadines with meshes of all sizes; 
a grenadine with a plain satin stripe, and a grenadine with a 
black damask figure over the thin surface. Any of these 
would make a serviceable ‘dress over black, blue, or violet 
silk. Some are comparatively cheap, but the one with a 
watered stripé is narrow, and costs seven dollars a yard. 
Black blond lace, guipure, fringe, and jet trimmings are 
used exteusively for these thin, Llack Polonaise. 

Whole Polonaise are made of the white English embroi- 
dery, as the muslin comes entirely covered with the embroi- 
dery, (which is all open work.) and the Polonaise is cut ont 
of it as out of common white muslin, A Polonaise of this 
material should be worn over a colored silk waist and skirt. 

Tue Mepicr Costume is more difficult to produce in thin 
summer goods than in the heavy, stiff materials worn dur- 
ing the winter, so the Polonaise and apron-front, with 
loops, are still popular, if old. 

Tue New MANTLES, or confections, are as varied as the 
dresses; but small jackets and small scarf capes—a combi- 
nation of a cardinal cape and dolman, and falling into the 
back—are the favorites. The latter shape is too complicated 
to describe, as the sleeves are formed in the mantle and not 
cut separately. They are cut to fall into the waist by means 
of an inner string, that is tied in front. They are made of 
cashmere, and trimmed with plaitings of lisse gauze, termi- 
nating with lace. Round the throat there is more lace, and 
the fronts ornamented with loops of rich faille ribbon, lined 
with straw-colored satin. The jackets are less complicated, 
and are made generally of black Sicilienne. They fit the 
figure, and have pockets at the back, and revers in front. 
The pockets are generally pointed. \ Never was there such 
a variety of fancy buttuns as are to be seen on these useful 
little jackets, There are steel, pearl, silver, and jet, bone, 
stained evcry imaginable color, aud even sporting tastes can 
be indulged in. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fie. 1,—Gir_'s Dares or Gray Monatn, trimmed with 
two bias bands of blue silk. The coat-sleeves are trimmed 
to correspond with the skirt. Bluck-silk basque with cape. 
Straw hat bound with black velvet, and trimmed with blue 
forget-me-nots. 

Fig. u.—Boy's Surr or Fawn-Cotornrep KersrrMers.— 
Trousers rather loose, and fastened around the knee; cut- 
away jacket, over a vest of the same color. Large linen 
collar and blue tie. Sailor straw hat, with blue feather, 

Fig. u1.—Boy’s Surt or Dark-Biux Fiaxne..—Trousers 
loose; shirt-jacket, with collar, cuffs, and front trimmed with 
white braid; black ribbon at the neck and knees. Sailor's 
black straw hat. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume, 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder, 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap, 





FOR a nly oa ay PIANOS, sent on trial. Cir- 
U. §. Prano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


FOR THE BABY. 
77 Novelty Carriage with Patent Canopy Top, 


Also Canopy put on Oid Style. 
Send for Circulars to Lewis P. TrsBats, 


612 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas 
Hotel, New York. 


$290 ° 
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BEAUTIFUL 
PICTU R ES bed — inn Laurer Birds, Antal, to 


Comic, &, They can be instantly transferred to an 
ie, 80 a8 to imitate the most beautiful ‘paintings. 
variety of pictures, catalogue and instructions sent for 10 

cents. Agents wanted, 
. L, PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine Street, New York. 
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™ PURIFY THE SKIN. 
removing all taint from the blood. This can be 
with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s Iren & 
bay tre ty hemes Whether the initiating 

the circulation be that which causes scrofula, sa’ 
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WE CAN’T TALE 


Without showing the condition of our Teeth. Every lough 
exposes them. In order not to be.ashamed of them be sure 
to cleanse them every day with Fragrant SOZODOMNT, 


and they will be kept white and spofless. 


The regular use 


of this peerless dentrifice prevents and arrests dental decay, 
and the gums are kept healthy and hard. SOZODONT 
removes every impurity that adheres to the teeth, and pre 
vents the formation of Tartar, that great enemy of the teeth. 
Impure Breath is completely neutralized by the anti-acid 
and disinfectant properties of SOZODONT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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